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'[’ is impoffible to compare the eftablifhed modes of education 

with the prefent ftate of knowlege without perceiving that 
they are defective, in feveral refpects, but particularly in this, 
that the plans of inftru€tion commonly followed are by no 
means fufficiently varied and extenfive. The grand object 
ought not fo much to be to form great fcholars, or great ma~ 
thematicians, as to furnifh young men with fuch general prin-~ 
ciples of knowlege and tafte as may be ufeful to them in future 
life :—-whereas the fact is, that, in our public fchools and uni- 
verfities, one or two objects of purfuit, and thefe often only 
indirectly connected with the fcholar’s future deftination, are 
almoft exclufively regarded. Claffical or mathematical learn- 
ing, in relation to other ftudies, like the ferpent of Aaron, 
fwallows up all the reft. Whatever temporary benefit may 
accrue to individuals from the arbitrary connection which has 
been eftablifhed between high attainments in thefe branches of 
learning and the acquifition of academical honours, or profeffional 
emolument, the general inconveniencies attending this narrow 
plan of education are very ferioufly felt; and it is become 

a concern of the firft moment fo far to new model our fyf- 

tems of inftruction, as to accommodate them to the prefent 

enlightened and improved ftate of fociety. 

The ingenious and judicious author of the work now before 
us is fo ftrongly convinced of the propriety of fuch an exten- 
fion of the current plans of education, that, as we learn from 
the introductory letter, he has educated his fon, to whom the 
letters are addrefled, on a broad fcale, which has comprized 
many changes of difcipline, and hasembraced a large field of 
inftruction. By thefe means, he has endeavoured to give the 
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young man a comprehenfive view of the objects before him, 
and to prepare him for the ftudy of books, of men, and of 
nature, as well asfor the reputable and ufeful difcharge of pro- 
fefional duties. In giving the finifhing ftroke to this important 
work of educating a fon, headdrefles to him a feries of letters, 
fupplementary to thofe inftruGtions which he had received, in a 
fyftematic way, from books and lectures. Prefurming that his 
principles, in the courfe of a liberal education, had been well 
eftablifhed, he writes © rather with a view to place in a 
ftrong and familiar light fome fubordinate truths belonging to 
the experimental practice of life, which, though not of the 
fame fundamental importance with principles, are of no {mall 
weight in promoting a man’s happinefs and utility.’ At the 
fame time he communicates to him various obfervations on 
points of tafte and literature, in which his chief aim has been 
to obviate prejudices, and to give that turn to his fon’s thoughts 
which might enable him to judge and enjoy for himfelf, without 
firft appealing to the decifion of a dictator. The letters, 
throughout, encourage and recommend that freedom of dif- 
cuffion, without which, as the author juftly remarks, no dif- 
ference exifts between cpinion and prejudice. 

The public is much indebted to Dr. Aikin for extending the 
utility of the/e letters beyond his own family ; for that young 
man mult have been very fortunately educated, and have made 
very extraordinary attainments, who cannot reap from them 
niuch improvement, as well asentertainment: nor is this pub- 
lication by any means to be confidered as peculiarly appropri- 
ated to the ufe of young men. ‘The work, being neither ele- 
mentary nor fyilematic, brings before its readers a great variety 
of plealing and interefling fubje&s; on all of which it Jeads 
them into import-nt or curious inquiries, or induces a train 
of ufeful or amufing refleQions. inthis view, Dr. Aikin’s 
publication may be confidered as a valuable addition to the 
public ftock of mifcellaneous eflays, moral and critical ; for 
(ufing the terms with fome degree of latitude,) under thefe 
two clafles all the letters in this volume may with propriety be 
arranged, | 

Among the moral eflays, the firft that occurs, both on ac- 
count of the great importance of the fubject, and of the happy 
manner in which it is treated, calls for particular notice. The 
topic is—firength bf character. ‘This defirable quality, the au- 
thor is of opinion, not only increafes, from natural caufes, 
with increafing years, butis capable of improvement by. moral 
difcipline. ‘The caufes of the contrary juvenile weaknefs, 
on which Dr. Aikin particularly infifts, are falfe shame, a fear of 
eyending or giving pain, and a dcfire of pleasing all man- 
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kind. "The Do@or’s remarks on the laft of thefe caufes, with 
the fubfequent advice on the cultivation of firmnefs and confift- 
ency of character, are as follow : 

‘ The defire of pleafing all mankind, which is the counterpart of the 
two former principles, is a fertile fource of weaknefs and mutability 
in fome of the beft difpofitions. It is the quality commonly termed. 

ood-nature, and perhaps is in fome meature national to Englifhmen. 
Young perfons are not only themfelves prone to fall into excels of ealy 
good nature, but itis the quality that mott readily captivates them in 
the choice of an early friend. It is impoffible here to blame the dif- 
pofition, although it be highly important to guard againft the indul- 

ence of it; for it leads to the very fame imbecility of condué& that 
falfe fhame and cowardice do. In the courfe of our duties we are 
almoft as frequently called upon to undergo the cenfure and enmity of 
mankind, as to cultivate their friendfhip and good opinion. Cicero, 
in enumerating the caufes which induce men to defert their duty, very 
properly mentions an unwiliingnefs * fufcipere inimicitias,’? to take 
up enmities. ‘This is, indeed, one of the feverelt trials of our at- 
tachment to principle; but it is what we muft be ready to fuftain 
when occafion requires, or renounce every claim to a flrong and ele- 
vated character. 

‘ When young in life, I derived much fatisfa&tion from thinking 
that [had not an enemy in the world. A too great facility in giving 
up my own intereft, when it involved a point of contention, and a habit 
of affenting to, or at leait not oppofing, the var‘sus opinions J heard, 
had, in fact, preferved me from direct hotilities with any mortal, 
and, I had reafon to believe, had conciliated for me the paffve regard 
of moft of thofe with whom I was acquainted. But no fooner did 
different views of things, and a greater firmnefs of temper, incite me 
to an open declaration refpeting points which | thought highly in- 
terefting to mankind, than I was made fenfible, that my former 
fource of fatisfaction muft be exchanged for {elf approbation and the 
efteem of afew. The event gave me at firft jome furprife and more 
concern; for I cantruly fay, that inmy own brealt, 1 found no ob- 
ftacle to the point of agreeing to differ. It was even fome time before 
I could conftrue the eftranged looks of thofe, who meant to intimate, 
that they had renounced private friendfhip with me, upon mere pub- 
lic grounds. Ba enough! At prefent, 1 can fincerely affure you, 
that I feel more compunétion for early compliances, than recret 
for the confequences of later affertions of principle. And it is my 
decided advice to you, who are beginning the world, not to be inti- 
midated from openly cfpoufing the caufe you think a right one, by 
the apprehenfion of incurring any man’s difpleafure. 1 {uppofe this 
tobe done within the limits of candour, modefly, and real good 
temper. ‘Thefe being obferved, youcan have no enemies but thofe 
who are not worthy to be your friends.’ 


This kind of experimental counfel from a father to his fon is 
highly intereting and valuable. Perhaps there is no moral qua- 
lity concerning which the young men of the prefent age, (fo 
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produiive of powerful temptations to duplicity and inconfifte 
ency of character,) fland more in need of monition. 

The fpirit of improvement, both in young men and in the 
world at large, has lately been grievoufly checked by general 
infinuations, thrown out by the weak or the felfifh, of the 
impracticability of all efforts for reformation, and by un- 
meaning obloquy caft on philofophy itfelf. “Phe abfurdity 
of this humour is well expofed in a letter on the purfuit of im- 
provement. Speaking of philofophy, the author fays, 

‘ It has been branded with the epithet of impious by the bigot, of 
arrogant by the cautious, and of vifionary by thedull. It has drawn 
down the anathemas of the ferious, and the ridicule of the light. 
Above all, it has been treated with that ironical fneer, which is fo 
common a refource to thofe who are confcious of being deficient in 
arcument. ‘Thank heaven! Iam no philefopder ; I pretend not 
to be wifer than thofe who have gone before me. 1 do not boaft of 
the difcovery of new principles. 1 muft beg leave to retain my ane 
tiguated notions notwithitanding philofophers call them prejudices.” 
Thele flowers of polemical rhetoric, which decorate fo many fer- 
mons, fpeeches, and effays, though they have loft the attraction of 
novelty, are yetof no {mall eilicacy in fwaying trivial minds; and 
the argumentum ad verecundiam, to which they appeal, is apt to over- 
power unafluming modefty. Such a ftrain of frothy infolence is beft 
difconcerted by admitting it ferioufly as an honeit conteflion of in- 
feriority. I would fay—‘*I Aww you are not a philofopher—I 
never took you for one ~your education and habits of life have dif- 
qualified you from all pretenfions to the charaéter—your opinions 
are mere prejudices, anddo not merit a refutation,”” 

« But it there be thofe who dcxa fide are afraid of philofophy, be- 
caufe very mifchievous doétrines have been propagated under its 
name, let them be told, that what they dread is only the ufe of rea- 
fon in a large way, and upon the moft important fubjects; and thatif, 
on the whole, we are better for the gift of reafon, though fome 
abufe it, we are likewife better for afpiring to be philofophers, 
though fome talfely and for bad purpofes arrogate the title. A very 
common topic of railing againft philofophy, is the extravagant and 
contradictory opinions held by the ancient fchools of philofophers. 
But with whom ought they to be compared? Not with thofe who 
have been enlightened by direct revelation, but with the vulgar and 
bigots of their own times, who implicitly received all the abfurd- 
ities which fraud and fuperitition had foifted into their fyftems of 
faith. If, by the efforts of unaided philofophy, out of a people thus 
debafed, could be raifed a Socrates, an Epiétetus, an Antoninus, 
what honours fhort of divine, are not due toit? Nor have its fer- 
vices to mankind im later ages been much lefs confpicuous; for not 
toinfift on the great advancements in art and fcience which have 
originated from natural philosophy, (fince they are queftioned by none) 
what man of enlarged ideas will deny, that the phila/fophy of the human 
mind, of law, of commerce, of government, of morals, and, I will add, 
of resigion, have greatly contributed to any {yperiority this age may 
claim 
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claim over former periods? If philofophy thus employed have occa- 
Honed fome evils, a more correét and diligent ufe of the fame will 
remove them. If erroneous conclufions have been drawn from a 
partial or premature induction of facts, they will be rectified by a fu- 
ture more extenfive induction. After all, no medium can poflibly be 
afliened between reafoning freely, and not reafoning at all—between 
{ubmitting implicitly to azy human authority, and to zone.’ 


In aletter on the analogy between mental and bodily dif- 
eafe, fome very uleful practical hints are fuggefted concerning 
the method of curing moral diftempers. The only effedtual 
mode, in our author’s opinion, is the refolute application of 
oppofites, on the medical maxim, . 

Contraria contrariorum efje remedia. 


¢ What can be relied upon to oppofe ftrong natural inclination, 
contant example, and confirmed habit, but fome agent equally 
powerful, which fhall, notin the way of perfuafion, but by coercive 
force, be employed to draw over the mird to a contrary ftate of feel- 
ing? Where this can be put in practice, there isno cafe of moral 
depravity fo defperate as to be without the hope, nay, perhaps, with- 
out the certainty, of acure; where it cannot, the flighteft vitiation 
is hardly to be removed. It is not without experience that 1 {peak 
in this matter. More than once has it happened to me to be con- 
fulted as a friend on occafion of the difcovery of very ruinous ten- 
denciesin young perfons. In thefe inftances, diffuading all petty ex- 
pedients, | recommended fuch a total change of external circum- 
ftances, as would of xeceffity induce as complete a change of views 
and habits ;—and the event jeftified my advice. ‘That this was a 
right method, was, indeed, futkciently obvious; but it might not be 
fo obvious that it was the oz/y right one; atleaft, parental indulgence 
is frequently glad to fhelter itfelf under the plaufibility of fome lefs 
decifive mode of proceeding. Butto one who has a juft notion of 
the operation of sofives upon the mind, it will be very apparent, 
that as long as thofe which are induced for the purpofe of remedy 
continue inferiorin force to thofe which nourifh the difeafe, no benefit 
whatever can be expected from their application. Ations which we 
would avert will either bedone, or notbedone. They will infallibly 
be done, if the motives for them preponderate; they will not be 
done, if the contrary takes places. There is no medium: and fuch 
is the power of habit, that every inftance either of yielding or of 
refiiiing, favours a fimilar termination when the trial next occurs. 
Wheace may be demonftratively fhewn the weaknefs of expecting 
any advantage from the mere repetition of efforts that have already 
proved unavailing.’ 


Thefe remarks are illuftrated and confirmed by an appeal to 
experience on the irrefiftible oppofition of a feries of caufes in 
the formation of character. ‘The principle of this letter is the 
only folid ground of improvement in moral difcipline. 

In a judicious Istter on inequality of condition, after having 
admitted the neceflity of a confiderable degree of inequality, 
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and having remarked that the condition of the poor, though 
not fo good as it ought to be, is.not fo bad as it appears, 
Dr. A. concludes with the following obfervations on the man- 
ner in which their condition may be meliorated : 


‘ Inorder to produce any favourable change, it is firft requifite to 
Giftinguith the xecefary circumflances of their fituation, from the 
cafual, The neceflary, are thofe c connected with that inferiority of ftation 
W hich, I have attempted to thew, maf? be the condition of a majority 
in all human focieties, and more efpecially in thofe where the powers of 
the mind are mot cultivate . lLamofcpinion, therefore, that itis not 
in the power of me re ly political inftitutions to do more for the advan- 
tage of the lowerclafles, than fecure them from oppreflion, and pre- 

ent their interelts from being facrificed to the avarice and ambition 
ofthe hicher. Whether this can be done much more effectually than 
is already done by the conftitution of cur own country, I fhall not en- 
quire ; but Iam ready to confefs, that my expectations of benefit are 
not turned towards changes inthatquarter. It 1s on the removal of 
fome of the cafual evils atten din: r the condition of the poor, that my 
hopes of feeing the world happier chichy depend ; among which, I 
seckon grofs ignorance, bad morals, and pernicious habits. ‘That it 
is within the reach of human induliry to “produce great amendment 
in thefe particulars, and that even in a metropolis fo enormous and 
licentious as this, Ino more doubt, than that “all remaining flavery 
might be abolifhed, as the paft has been. Acomparifon of different 
nations and focieties, already affords full demonflration of the great 
ciferences in this refpedt that diferent care and management will 
create. ‘Che labouring claffes of a// towns are not left ignorant of 
every principle of religion and morality, and void of all encourage- 
ment to practife economy and the decencies of life. ‘To the difgrace 
of this enlightened country, ithas been oneof the mof remifs in at- 
tentions of this fort; but I traita {pirit is awakened which will fuffer 
it to be fo no longer. In promoting a reform of this kind, every 
man, however contracted his fphere of action, is able to advance the 
public good ; but efpecially, thofe who have devoted themfelves to 
the improvement of morals, poffefs both the ability and the influ- 

nce requifite forthe work. ‘To you, who even during the courfe 
of your education exhibited an ardent zeal in this caufe, I need not 
recommend i it further, than by exprefling my confidence that your at- 
tempts will not fail of juccefs, if not fo much 43 you would wifh, per- 
haps more than you would expect. Evils, no doubt, moral and na- 
tural, will remain as long as the world remains; but the certainty of 
the perpetual exiftence ¢ of vice, is nO more an argument againit at- 
tempting to correct it, than the fame certainty with refpeét to difeafe, 
is a reafon againil exercifing the art of medicine. 

The fubje&t of the probable prevalence of truth through the 
world is ably difcufled in another letter: but we truft, tor the 
fake of human nature, that the obfructions to its progrefs are 
too flrongly reprefented. We are willing to believe that long 
experience may correct the errors of ma nkind, and, in due fea- 
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fon, afford them all the benefits which can arife from a know- 
lege of ufeful truth. 

On feveral other moral or fpeculative letters, we could with 
pleafure enlarge; particularly on fome excellent remarks on 
attachment to country; in which, patriotifm is wholly derived 
from the confideration that our country comprehends thofe in- 
dividuals to whom we are bound by every tie of affeCtion and 
gratitude :—but we muft pafs over thefe, in order to leave 
room for a brief account of fome other parts of the volume. 

In the critical clafs, we meet with two letters on attachment 
to the antients ; in which Dr. Aikin weighs the merits of the 
antients and moderns, on the general principle that writing is 
an art which admits of improvement in proportion to the gene- 
ral progrefs of mankind in knowlege. On poetry, he makes 
the following remarks : 


€ Ingenious differtations have been written to prove, that a fimple 
ftate of man and nature, as they exift in the firft dawnings of civil- 
ization, is the condition moft propitious to poetical attempts; and, 
in fact, many of the favourite productions cf the mufe in various 
countries date from fuch periods. ‘This theory, fupported as it is by 
various plaulible arguments, is, however, in my opinion, rather ele- 
gant than folid. When language and the art of verfification had 
reached to a certain pitch of refinement, that poetry which confifted 
in the defcription of natural objects, and of the fimple affections of 
the heart, might, indeed, at once attain excellence; and the attempts 
of amore polifhed age to improve upon it, might degenerate into 
tinfel andconceit. Stil, however, as nature herfelf does not alter, 
and as the fimpleit manners are always exifting among a certain clafs 
of mankind, awriter of true tafte may at any time excel in delinea- 
tions of this kind. Inftances of this are likely to happen, when, 
after long periods of refinement, the relifh for fimplicity comes 
round again, ‘This feems to be the cafe aniong us at at prefent; and 
he muft be a very prejudiced reader, who can preter the literary tafte 
of theages of Elizabeth and the Charles’s, to that of the prefent day, 
in refpect to juitnefs and truth. If the pictures of nature exhibited 
by a Cowper and many other modern poets be compared with thote 
of any former age of Engtith poetry, | will venture to affert, that 
they will be found beyond comparifon the mott chafte and exaé. 
It may here be remarked, that a fimple age is never fenfible of the 
merit of its own fimplicity; but, on the contrary, is fond of laying 
on with profufion all the ornament it poffefles. This is univerfally 
true of favages, with refpect to the decoration of their perfons, and 
allthe little apparatus of their cabins. It is equally true of the Jan- 
guage and rude compofitions of a people ftill barbarous, or only 
rifing towards civilization. ‘Their produétions, therefore, are lefs 
uniformly fimple than thofe of an age which can fully conceive the 
difference between different ityles, and poileffes judgment enough to 
exhibit eachin its purity. 
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¢ Butwith refpect to the higher fpecies of poetical compofitions, 
there can be no poflible reafon to fuppofe that excellence in them will 
be the growth of an early ftage of civilization, or that it will not in 
general keep pace with other choice products of the mind in their 
progrefs towards perfeQion. Uniformity of defign will not exit be- 
fore accuracy of conception,—beauty of arrangement, before a juit 
fenfe of order, — propriety of felection, before the principle of con- 
gruity,—ftrength and delicacy of fentiment, before a habit of ab- 
ftract thinking,—fplendour of diction, before the large and varied 
ufe oflanguage. Unlefs, therefore, it were in the power of native 
genius to overcome impoflibilities, we fhould never expect to fee a 
capital work, combining all the excellencies of plan, imagery, and 
fentiment, and at the fame time free from grofs defects, produced in 
an uncultivated age, or by anilliterate author.’ | 

In the fequel, Dr. A. very fatisfaQorily accounts for the 
difagreement of the actual progrefs of literary merit with this 
theory; the caufes which have foftered an unreafonable attach- 
ment to the writings of antiquity are diftinctly explained ; and 
the true medium is pointed out between a blind reverence for 
the antients, as models of perfection, and a faftidious coatempt 
of their produétions. 

One of the moft original fpeculations in this volume relates 
to the queftion refpecting the general ftandard cf merit in the 
fine arts. On this fubject, the author boldly departs from the 
common idea that their perfection confifts in the accuracy with 
which they imitate nature; for he maintains that they are not, 
in general, intendedto give exact copics of nature, but have 
an additional object,—the production of novelty. ‘The doc- 
trine is thus illuftrated with refpedt tothe drama: | 


‘ The drama is of all the efforts of art that which approaches the 
neareft to nature. It has every advantage conjoined, which the 
others poffefs fingly ; and indeed in fome circumftances almott ceafes 
to be a reprefentation, but is the thing itlelf. Yet how differently 
have different nations conducted their dramatic fpetacles, and how 
manifettly have they zztended variation from nature, where copying 
it would have been obvious and eafy. The Greeks, as you well 
know, wrote all their plays in meafure, and pronounced them in reci- 
tative with the accompaniment of mufic, and with regulated gefticu- 
Jation, They covered the ftage witha chorus, which was made 
privy to the moft fecret tranfactions, and interrupted the dialogue by 
odes of the moit elevated poetry. All this was certainly deviating 
far enough from reality; yet never were the powers of the ftage over 
the paflions more confpicuous thanin Greece, and never were a 
people more enthufiaftically fond of theatrical exhibitions. In all 
thefe points the Romans exaétly copied them. Modern nations have 
in different degrees tollowed the ancient models. All have adopted 
verfe as the vehicle of tragedy, and moit, of comedy. ‘Whey have, 
at leait in the interludes, affociated dance and mufic. But the Ita- 
ans, in their operas, have employed throughout the fame artifices 
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of recitative, fong, and meafured ation, that were ufed by the an- 
cienty. A true-bred Englifiman laughs at all this, cr yawns. Some 
of ovr firft wits have not difdained to point their ridicule againft heroes 
ftabbing themfelves in cadence, and lovers expiring wi th a quaver, 
Rut a fenfible Italian furely does not want to ws told tha: this is not 
nature. He looks for nature in the flory, the paior pa the fenti- 
ments; but by allying it with the charms of exquifite mufic and 
eraceful gefture, he fecls that he obtains fomething more, without 
le ang any thin rs It may, indeed, require time and exercife to ace 

yuire g true relifh for fych exhibitions, and fafnion may have induced 
many to affeét at thefe fpeciacles a plcafure which they do not feel, 
efpecially when the Innguage of the piece is a foreigu one, Bat I 
think we cannot, without grofs prejudice . doubt that they are capable 
of exciting genuine raptures, and that, in perfons whofe fenfe of pro- 
priety 1s as jutt and delicate as our own. You know that in this 
matter | may claim an unprejadiced opinion, at leait on ihe fide for 
which Iam pleading, fince my own tailes are perivcily homebred, 
and my conviction of the power of fuch arts 1s tounded more on the 
teftimony of others, than on iny own experience. I confefs, that I 
was inclined to laugh at the idea of bercic dancing, till 2 friend of 
mine, a judicious amaffeéted country gentleman, w ho had been to fee 
Vettris in a ferious opera, affured me, that he had received from his 
action, fenfations of dignity, grace, aud pa hos, furpailing any thing 
of which he had before formed a conception. 

In confirmation of the doctrine advanced in this letter, the 
author remarks that the poetical language of tragedy is not na- 
tural: that even the recitation of blank verfe ought not to bea 
perfect imitation of natural fpeech; and, in fhort, that, if tra- 
gedy be not confidered as a fublime poem, rather than a mere 
fable to moye the paiiions for a moral purpofe, it will be im- 
aig not to prefer the Gamefter, or George Barnwell, t 

performance of Sophocles, Shaky eare, or Corneille 
Aber farther illuftrating his theory by applying it to paftoral, to 
the old romance, and to the modern novel, the author gives this 
fummary of his doctrine : 

‘ That even the pleafure derived from wo c bjedts i is confidera- 
bly dependent on their xz elty-—that art more pecuiarly applies to 
this fource of ¢ cratification—that even thofe termed imitative, havea 
purpofe diitin & from copying nature, which ts, the allying , with 
fomething new, as the clothing and vehicle —and that with refpect to 
the degree in which thefe additions may be made with a ha Py ‘che et, 
it depends i in great mea{ure upon local habits and aff ctauons.? 


The fame doétrine is applied, in a fubfequent letter, to or- 
namental gardening ; and the preference, ona comparifon of the 
antient and modern tafte, is given to the former. intertained 
as we have been by the ingenuity of Dr. c.1xin’s (peculations 
on this topic, we cannot perfuade ourfelves entirely to fubferibe 
to his opinion. We perceive, however, fo much ftrenyth in the 
| arguments 
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arguments by which he fupports it, that we fhould be inclined 
to come to a compromife with him, by admitting that it is one 
of the provinces of art to excite furprize by novelty, even at 
the expence of the mott palpable deviations from nature,—but 
that her moft extenfive and moft pleafing office is to imitate 
thofe parts of nature which, in the archetype, are beft fuited to 
fill the imagination and to touch the heart. 

Some excellent remarks are given, in the 16th letter, on 
Pope’s Effay on Criticifm; in which, we think, the Doétor has 
clearly fhewa that this celebrated pcem abounds with falfe 
thoughts and vicious principles, which render it a very unfafe 
guide in matters of tafte, notwithftanding the large admixture 
of maxims eftablifhed on good fenfe, and expreifed with the 
utmoft brilliancy of language. ‘T’his letter may be particu- 
larly recommended to the attention of young men, as afford- 
ing them a good fpecimen of that kind of found criiicifm 
which judges of a writer’s merit chiefly by the truth and core 
reCinefs of his ideas.—The young critic may hkewife reap 
great advantage from the careful perufal of ajudicious eflay on 
the chief purpofes, and the principal faults, of poetical tranfla- 
tion ; in whichit is laid down asa fundamental maxim, that 
the tranflator, who, in order to accommodate his performance 
to modern tafte, fails to reflect a true image of his original, 
with its characteriftic diftinétions,—though he may prefent a 
figure graceful and pleafing in itfelf,—has not completely per- 
formed his tafk. 

As additional evidence of the correct tafte with which this 
work is written, we may refer to the twenty-fourth letter, in 
which the author canvailes fome of the principles that are 
the bafis of our admiration of Ruins. We fhall extrac the 
following obfervations on the effect of Ruins as objects of fight, 
and as fentimental objeéis : 

« The pleafing effect of ruins on the cye, may be merely the con- 
fequence of their having been parts of a grand or beautiful piece of 
architeCture. ‘The relits of Grecian temples, and theatres, or of 
Roman baths and palaces, the tall Corinthian pillars which fupported 
fome coloffal portico, the long ranks of a broken colonnade, the high- 
roofed cathedral aile, and Gothic window with its rich compartments 
and delicate tracery, are all objects on which the nobleft arts have be- 
ftowed intrinfic value. They are alfo rarities; and they forma ftriking 
contra with the ruftic and folitary fcenes in which ruins are ufually 
found. Nowonder, tien, that the barbarous hand is execrated 
which levels with the duft the fair remnants of a cultivated age, nor 
that the eye of tafte and knowledge lingers in filent admiration on 
thefe gems that glitter amid the defart. In this view, however, 
ruins have no peculiar value as fuch; on the contrary, the lef: ruinous 
the better ; and a remain of antiquity in perfect prefervation is the 
greatdefideratum to the lover of the arts. 

24 ‘ But 
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¢ But ruins, ftillas objes of fight, are not without beauties peculi- 
arly their own, which render’ them the favourite fubjects of the pen- 
cil, and the admiration of all whotravel in fearch of the pidure/que. 
According to their feelings, the regular lines of art but ill harmonize 
with the free ftrokes of nature; and in a landfcape they prefer the ftick- 
built hovel and thatched cottage to the neat uniformity of an elegant 
manfion. But in ruins, even of the mott regular edifices, the lines 
are fo foftened by decay or interrupted by demolition ; the ftiffnefs of 
defign is fo relieved by the accidental intrufion of {pringing fhrubs and 
pendant weeds; that even the richeft decorations ot art feem not 
mifplaced amid the wildnefs of uncultivated nature. ‘This mixture, 
too, produces fomewhat perfectly fingular; and novelty in itfelf is 
ever a fource of pleafure. The ivy creeping along gothic arches, 
and forming a verdant lattice acrofs the difmantled cafements ; bufhes 
ftarting through the chafms of the rited tower, and wild flowers 
embracing its battlements; are the fantaftic ftrokes of nature work- 
ing upon patterns of art, which all the refinement of magnificence 
cannot imitate. It is, however, obvious, that for a ruin to be worth 
preferving as a figure in the landicape, it muft have belonged to a 
work of fome grandeur or elegance, and ftill exhibit the faded fea- 
tures of thofe qualities. A mere mafs of rugged matonry, a cracked 
cable or tottering wall, can give no other impreflions than thofe of 
decay and defolation. They may, indeed, ftill be picturefque in the 
literal fenfe of the word; thatis, they may with fuitable accompa- 
niments be happily introduced into a pictured land{cape ; but this is 
only aconfequence of the imperfection of painting as an imitative 
art, whereby the harfh and prominent features of deformity are 
foftened into eafe and fpirit. Who has not feen an old lime-kiln or 
dilapidated barn wrought by the hand cf a matter into a ftriking 
piece of fcenery? Yet, I prefume, no perfon of elegant perceptions 
would chufe to have fuch rea/ objects confront his eye in the walks 
which he has led round his cultured domains. 

‘ With refpect tothe fentimental effects of ruins, they are all referable 
to that principle of affociation which connects animate with inanimate 
things, and paft with prefent, by the relation of place. There cannot 
be finer topics for addre{fes to the imagination than this circumftance 
affords ; and poetry and oratory are full of examples of its applica- 
tion. The view of a field of battle, in which the fate of a mighty 
kingdom was decided; of gloomy towers once confcious to deeds of 
horror ; of ruined palaces, the ancient abodes of fplendour and fetti- 
vity ; of deferted towns where icience and arts formerly flourifhed ; 
of the rooflefs choir and mouldering cloifter, once vocal to pious 
hymns, or facred to contemplation; cannot but powerfully move 
every fufceptible breaft. The general fentiment infpired by fuch 
{cenes is that of the mutability of human affairs ; and in certain tem- 
pers of the foul, nothing can be fo {fwectly foothing as the tender yet 
clevated melancholy excited by the contraft of the fpeétacle before 
our eyes, and that beheld by the imagination. 

‘ But to enjoy this ftrain of meditation to advantage, it is neceflary 
that the place or remain fhould refer to fomewhat really interefting— 
that the relics fhould be fuflicient to afiord fome aid to the fancy—and 
that the emotions infpired by the reccheéted fcene be of a kind not 
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incongruous with thofe we are likely to bri ing with us to the fpot. T 


cannot but fufpect, thar the ui difing uifhing ps affion for ruins is only a 
proof how litte their au. irers arein general fe jaiaicaailes affected by 
them. A gay paity ramuing through the walks of a delightful 


pleafure ground, would ki ‘od an unpleafant damp ftriking upon their 
Spirits on ap; maaeuiies an aveful pic of religious ruins, did they 
really feel die force of its aflociations. Were they not capable of 


gazing a: them as :nere objects of curiofity, they would be fenfible of 
acertam incongraity of pisce and occafion. Whilf, on the other 
hand, the genuine childc: fancy, often too much difpofed to a me- 
lancholy which our climaie and habits of thinking naturally favour, 


might be led by fuch an adventitious aid to indulge his penfive hu- 
mour to a hurtful cs cefs, 

« Upon the principle * aTociation it will, however, appear, that 
the greater part cl tae rel ics of = iquity in this country can produce 
but trifling effects on the heart. The ideas they fuggeft are thofe of 
forms of life © tering nothing dignified or pleafing tothe mind. The 

caftellated mantion of the aacient baron, of which nothing is left but 
a fhattered tower, frowning over the fruitful vale, reminds us only of 
the ftern tyranny, brutal i jonora ince, and grofs licentioufnefs, which ftain 
the times of feudal anarchy. And if we lock back to the original 
ftate of our ordinary monatftic remains, what thall we fee, but a fet of 
beings engaged in a duil round of indolent plealures, and fupertftitious 
practices, alike debafing to the heart and underftanding 3 We are 
rejoiced that their date is paft; and we can have little inducement to 
recal them from that oblivion into which they are defervedly funk, 


and which beft accords with their primitive infignificance.’ 

The diverfified entertainment, which this valuable publica. 

tion has enabled us to lay before our readers, will bea fufficient 
apology for the length of the prefest article. Writings fo 

ftrongly marked by g good fenfe, correct tafte, and liberality of 

fentiment, carry with them their own recommendation. 

Of the re of the letters in this volume, we can only men- 
tion the fubjets, viz. The Love of Applaufe; The Story of 
Circe ; Prejudice, Bigotry, C ‘andour, and Liberality ; Re. 
ligious Societies; Reply ja Controverfy ; Claifification in Na- 
tural Hiftory ; Buffon’s Natural Hiftory ; Spleen and Low 
Spirits ; Confolation; Second Thoughts and Middle Courtes ; 
Spectral Appearances ; Cheap Pleafures ; Independance; and 
the Choice of a Wife. 


ART The Rhine: or, a Journey from Utrecht to Frankfort ; 
chiefly by the Borders of the Rhine, and the Paflage down the 
River, from Mentz to Bonn ; defcribed in a Series of Letters ; 
written from Holland to a Friend in England, in the Years 1791 
and 1792; embellifhed with Twenty-four Views in Aqua Tinta,’ 
and a Map of the Rhine from Mentz to Bonn. By ‘Thomas Cogan, 
M.D. 2 Vois. 8vo. 111s. Boards. Johnfon. 1794. 


w avery modeit introduSory advertifement, Dr. Cogan de- 
clares that he had no invention of prefixing his name to this 
werk, 
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work, until the eve of its publication, when it was forcibly 
urged that narratives of facts required a voucher, and that 
anonymous travellers were always placed in the fufpecied clafs. 
His reluctance, he fays, chiefly proceeded from his having avail- 
ed himfelf of the freedoms which the epiftolary form admits, 
and having indulged that fportive vein to which an anonymous 
writer fecls himfelf entitled: but which a proper refpect for 
himfelf, as well as for his readers, would perhaps reftrain in 
one who intends to reveal his name. We deem each of thefe 
circumftances an advantage to the work. We have perufed it 
with the greater confidence, as it has the fanction of a refpect- 
able name; and with the greater pleafure, becaufe, from the 
intended concealment, it is written with the unreftrained eafe 
that is neceflary to render letters interefting, and which dif- 
plays the character of the author, and makes the readers con- 
fider themfelves as his intimate friends. Letters compofed with 
a defizn to be laid before the public, under the fanction of the 
writer’s name, are generally formal, if not infipid; and have 
little of the epiftolary ftyle, except the beginning and the con- 
clufion. Had Dr. C. originally intended to have prefixed his 
name to thefe papers, we are convinced that they would have 
been written in a different manner from that in which they now 
appear: we fhould ftill indeed have found him the judicious ob- 
ferver of men and things, but, as he would have been confci- 
ous that he was profefledly feeling the pulfe of that refpectable 
patient the public, we do not belicve that, with all his appa 
rent difpofition to cheerfulnefs, he could have avoided prefent- 
ing himfelf full drefled, and with a folemn countenance. This 
might have pleafed a few faftidious readers: but we confefs that 
our tafte is very different ; and, where the writer is worth fec- 
ing, we had rather fee the man than the author, Thus, in the 
Jetters before us, we derive much more fatisfaction from the 
frank and pleafant companion to whom they introduce us, than 
we fhould have received from the grave Dodtor, with all the 
correctnefs and decorum of authorfhip about him. 

The following paragraphs will give the reader an idea of the 
fort of information which he may expect from this work, and of 
the author’s manner of conveying it: 

‘ We travelled over a large fpace of ground, in a comparatively 
fhort {pace of time; and as we were continually in motion, we could 
examine few objects with critical attention. We could only tkim the 
furface of things, which does not always afford cream. However, 
accept of the following condition ; permit me to intermix with the 
defcriptions or narratives of my route, thofe fentiments or recollec- 
tions to which they may have given rife, and I am at your command. 
Without having been an extenfive traveller, [ have rambied more 
than my fitvation in life demanded, Local employments were not 
always 
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always of fufficient force to detain me at home. During the excufe 
fion you with me to defcribe, both fimilarities and contrarieties have 
frequently recalled other fcenes and ideas, which [ fhall not hefitate 
to fet down in the order they occurred ; nor fhall I reject any others 
that may occur in the courfe of my correfpondence. By this mode a 
ftrange medley, a whimiical mifceilany, may poflibly be produced, 
and it refts with you to determine, whether my narratives will be the 
better or the worfe on this account. Ifthe /atter, you have only to 
exclaim daffa, and I have done, for I am very certain that withoat 
its aid they will not merit your acceptance, whatever may be their 
fate with it. 

« One circumftance is againft me. As no defign of fpreading 
upon paper a particular account of this journey was entertained by me 
at the time; and as my minutes were taken merely to affift my own 
recollection, and were confined to thofe fubjects which are the moft 
adapted to my owa tafte, I have let many opportunities of accurate 
mformation efcape me, relative to fubjects that might have been more 
interefting to yourfelf, or your friends, than they were to me. Who- 
ever travels with the zafention to communicate, is often morc folicitous 
to become a conduit, than an abjorbent ; to convey than to drink in; and 
he is obliged to pay a fervile attention to mnutia, which are accept- 
able, as they ferve to compleat the information, although they may 
not anfwer any other purpofe. As I had not this profpect, 1 have 
not fubmitted to the drudgery; but of confequence I cannot lay claim 
to the merits of precifion, nor make fuch a difplay of my knowlege, 
as might have been my object, could I have predi&ted your com- 
mands.’ 

When we propofe to accompany 2 perfon on his travels, 
there are many trifling queftions which curiofity prompts and 
delicacy forbids us to afk ; among thefe are the motives which 
Jead our companion to make the excurfion. ‘This fome may 
think an impertinent queftion; yet we cannot but deem it of 
importance ; as it enables us to judge of the objects to which 
he means to introduce us, and of the entertainment which his 
fociety is likely to afford us; whence we may determine whe- 
ther we chufe to be of the party. Sterne obferves that the 
French have a very eafy method of fatisfying themfelves on this 
head, by negative queftions, and by a proper ufe of the conve- 
nient adverbs, peut-étre and apparemment: but Dr. Cogan, 
knowing that the Englifh are not always bleffed with the fame 
modeft affurance, has fpared them the trouble of afking, by 
making the following open declaration of his inducements, pre- 
vioufly to his departure from his houfe at Rotterdam: 


‘ Notwithftanding the fatisfaétion we experience, when wearied 
and difgufted with bufinefs, at the thoughts of retiring from tumul- 
tuous life; and the impatience with which we wait for the happy 
moment that promifes leifure to follow the defires of our own hearts, 
and to free us froin every reftraint but thofe we impofe upon our- 
felves; there is great danger, after this envied fealon is arrived, and 
has 
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has been for fome time enjoyed, of our being haunted by that demon 
of the indolent, yclept Ennus. Ido aver, and will maintain, that 
there are few people in the world who fear this demon lefs than myfelf, 
or that have been lefs annoyed by him. ‘The diverfity of my tafte, 
which I mournfully acknowlege to be too general to purfue any one 
object with the unremitted diligence neceflary to render me a com- 
etent mafter of it, united with the vivacity, not to fay, out of re- 
fpect to felf-love, the /ewity of my difpofition, had for years fet the 
enemy atdefiance. But very unufual application to feverer ftudies for 
feveral months, by which, entre nous, | hope that the public will in 
due time be effentially benefited, had fo fatigued my eyes and my 
brain, that at length power was wanting to ‘* repel the foul fiend,’” 
when he had the effrontery to befiege my ftudy. Though it be true 
refpecting the Great Devil, refift him, and he will fy from you, yet i 
am fully convinced that this little urchin, and all his fraternity and 
followers, fuch as difcontent, peevifhnefs, caprice, &c. are like 
gnats and gadilies; there is no beating them away; they return per- 
petually ; and the only chance of efcaping, is to fly from them,’ 

On his journey from Utrecht to Nimeguen, the view of the 
Rhine Jeads our author to lament the fate of this venerable 
river, which, it is well known, is turned out of its antient 
channel ; and, as it flows on to the fea, lofes its name in that 
of the Leck, which was once an incentiderable branch of it; 
while the waters that retain their old bed, being deprived of 
their original force, are unable to make their way to the fea, 
and are choaked up by the fands, at no great diftance from it, 
near the village of Catwyk in the neighbourhood of Leyden. 

‘ Some people, (obferves the Doétor,) think that old Rhexus, the 
ancient river god, might fairly commence an action againit his cff- 
fpring the Leck, for this robbery of the beft part of his current. 
Others maintain that the Lecé was not to blame, and that he has done 
nothing more than what every other river would end muft have done 
in his place. Some alledge that the name of the Rhine ought, in juf- 
tice and in decency, to have been transferred to the Leck; as there 
is no proportion between its former and prefent volume of water. 
‘They afk, with an air of triumph, what is it that conftitutes a river? 
The channel, or the water that fows through it? Now this appears 
a decifive queftion; for, if we fay the chawxe/, or the track through 
which the waters Lave pafied, it follows that ariver may remain after 
it is dried up :—If we fay the avarers, then certainly the name ought 
to follow them. Others evade the argument by ailerting that rivers 
are fubject to the fame laws with widows and maidens, who change 
their names, as oft as they change their beds. 

* You may imagine the difpute to be of no moment. What is 2 
mere appellation? you will afk. But thefe are cbviouily republican 
notions. Youcannot expect that they will be countenanced by nobles 
and potentates of the earth, or any of their adherents or dependents. 
A contra-revolution in France is thteatened upon this very principle. 
Yet, my good Sir, what are the names and titles of Avex, though 
they live to threefcore years and ten; or of a generation of men, 
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fhould they boaft of three or four hundred years, compared with that 
ofa roble river, that has feen numberlefs generations fucceed to each 
other as ney as its own Butts 3 and that has a natural claim to 


flow on to the eitd of the world, if fomething more than human does 
not check 7 cu rrent ? 
‘When fpeaking of a Fac ouvile, CDe 18 apt to be difufe. Since I 


have refided in the United Provinces, thrice has my tent been pitched 
adjacent to the borders of this river; and he has always been kind 
and fri iendly tome. Inthe journey which is to be the fubje& of thefe 
letters, 1 have conflantly trav —_ by his fide, or fwam with his 
flream. He has enlivened and dignified every profpe& I have en- 
joyed; and cager am 1 to embrace {fo fair an opportunity of paying 
him a tribute of graticude.’ | 

We have given thefe peflages becaufe they afford an idea of 
the author’s manner; it is now time to fay fomething of his 
matter. In this, there isa pleafing variety; for, though he 
accurately ceferibes thofe feenes and things which are worth 
mentioning, his attention is chiefly devoted to mankind; and 
the cuftoms, manners, and characters of thofe with whom he 
meets are the fubjects of a large part of his letters. “Ivhefe par- 
t:culars he exhibits ina lively agreeable ftyle, by the introduction 
of little anecdotes and converfations, which have the advantage 
of making the characters difplay themfelves, and fave the 
trouble of a formal account of them. ‘Fhis mode, it muft be 
owned, may not fuit thofe who wifh to travel poft from place 
to place; for the Doétor detains us coniiderably on the road, 
and occafionally invites us to accompany him to his inn, and to 
join in his convivial converfations: but for this delay he makes 
ample amends by the good fenfe, as well as by the vivacity, 
with which he entertains us. What he fees and hears on his 
journey often leads him into a comparative view of fimilar ob- 
jeds i in his native country, in which we always find him candid 
and impartial. ‘Though a zealous friend to virtue, truth, and 
liberty, he feems to have nothing of that feverity which this 
zeal fometimes infpires ; for vice he excites our pity and con- 
tempt, rather than our indignation; and he renders folly ridi- 
culous by good humoured raillery. 

At Cleves, our traveller was accofted by a nun, who begged 
a trifle to fupply the chapel of our Lady of Kevelaar with wax 
tapers; this was a moft wonderful image, which was difcovered 
in a miraculous manner, and, being placed in a chapel, per- 
forms the moft aftenifhing cures, healing all thofe votaries who 
have faith (ufficient to render them proper objects of her benefi« 
cence. Having ftated the fuppofed facis, the Door obferves 
that he does not prefume to arraign our Lady of Kevelaar as an 
impoftor, for he spprehends that the may cure an ague as well 
as the beit i alifman; but he charges her with a very indecent 
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monopoly, by undermining the true and lawful claims of the 
cruciix at Kraanenberg; which was much older, and was 
formed, in a more miraculous manner, of a confecrated wafer 
that, being laid on a tree, funk into the wood, and, when the 
tree was cut down, fell out in the form of a crofs. This crue 
cifix formerly had numberlefs votaries, and performed all the 
wonders now wrought at Kevelaar: but, fays Dr. C. 


‘ The Kevelaar image, like a pointed conductor, has drawn alf 
the virtue from it, and left it totally inert. —The crucifix muft have 
had more than Chriftian patience, or it would have avenged its caufe 
by fome judicious miracle! You plainly fee what a juggling trick 
this has been of the virgin. She has taken away all the honour, 
power, and profits from one that has a prior right, one that is more 
than three hundred years older than herfelf,—one that was born in a 
more miraculous manner than fhe could be !—Nota foul knows whence 
that image came !—It could not be from heaven, for they fay it has 
no very angelic countenance; and we will not fuppofe it to have bécn 
an outcaft, and, like Vulcan, to have been thrown over the battle- 
ments. 

‘ Refpe&ting the Crucifix, nothing in the world can be more cre- 

dible, and at the fame time miraculous, than the whole of its hiltory. 
The prieft, as we all know, by confecrating the wafer, converted it 
into genuine body and blood. It was therefore endowed with a vital 
principle, and with the power of acting, or elfe the whole procefs of 
transformation would be of no moment. The wafer, thus qualified, 
could eafily, in imitation of the fhepherd’s boys that furrounded it, 
employ its leifure hours in cutting itfelf up into a crucifix. ‘This is 
plain! for if the prieft be ableto make one metamorpho/e, and turn a 
wafer into a God, who dares affert that this god-wafer is not able to 
make another, and to change its mode of exiftence as often as it 
pleafes? and who will fay that /e/f-creation is not better than a doubt- 
ful original? Thefe, my good friends, are the faéts, and I leave 
you to form your opinion about them. Freely to confefs my own, I 
think that fazr-play 7s a jewel every where, and ought to be obferved 
by the ‘mages of faints, as well as by /aints themfelves.’ 

Two long letters are occupied with defcribing fome of the 
principal paintings in the celebrated gallery at Dufleldorff, in 
which the author difplays his good tafte, without the affecta- 
tion of connoiffeurfhip :—but the third letter is worth all the 
defcriptions of all the cabinets in the world; as it contains an 
account of a noble action, occurring in the annals of private 
life, and introduced with fome excellent reflections, tending to 
illuftrate the goodnefs of Providence, and to foften that mifan- 
thropy which arifes from benevolence itfelf on furveying the 
horrid fcenes of blood and devaftation which hiftory, and, alas! 
the experience of the prefent age, obtrude on our view. The 
ftory is that of one Schmitz, a baker’s boy, who, having an 
aftonifhing genius for engraving, taught himflelf this art; and, 
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being patronized by Profeffor Krahe of Duffeldorff, was fent ts 
Paris; where, after conquering a variety of obftacles which 
ficknefs and povery threw in his way, he rendered himfelf ma- 
fter of his profeffion, and returned home with the beft attefta- 
tions of his talents, induftry, and moral condué&t. He was re- 
ceived in the kindeft manner by his patron, to whom he endear- 
ed himfelf by his fubfequent behaviour, and of whofe daughter 
he became enamoured. Finding, however, that fhe was de(ftined 
to be the wife of another, he Jaboured to fupprefs his paffion at 
the expence of his health: but, fortunately, fome objeéions 
were ftarted by the parents of his rival, and he was at length 
made happy in pofleffing the object of his affections. The cir- 
cumftances of the ftory, we are aflured, are ftriQly true; the 
characters which it exhibits are fo excellent, that we know not 
which to admire moft, the paternal gencrofity of the profeffor, 
the frank and affectionate difpofition of his daughter, or the 
noble fpirit of young Schmitz. ‘Ihe author has done full juf- 
tice to the anecdote by his manner of relating it; in which he 
difplays that warm exultation which infpires a worthy and hu- 
mane heart, on contemplating aétions that reflect honour on 
the moral character of his fellow creatures. We were ftrongly 
tempted to extract a reflection or two: but we are afraid of 
excecding our limits, and therefore muft be fatisfied with ear- 
neftly recommending the whole letter to readers of tafte and 
benevolence. 

The Doétor’s defcription of Cologne is agreeably diverfified 
with a variety of reflections, both ferious and humorous, on 


‘the manners and follies of the place ; among thefe his obfervas 


tions on fuperftition are too juft not to fecure the approbation 
of the grave, and too lively to fail in giving pleafuie to the 
cheerful. His remarks on political fubjects thew him to be a 
zealous friend to civil and religious liberty, who does not fuffer 
party prejudices-t bias his judgment. 

Dr. Cogan’s + tit to Mentz leads him to inveftigate the dif- 
puted claim of this city to the invention of printing. After a 
very full and impartial view of the evidence on each fide of the 
queftion, he concludes that the original invention of wooden 
moveable types is due to Laurence Cofter of Haarlem; who, 
with them, printed feveral books in the Dutchlanguage. The 
copies that are ftill extant have all thofe imperfeGtions which 
muft naturally be expected in the rude attempts of the firft 
inventor: they are without date, but, from colla:eral evidence, 
the earlieft is referred to the year 1422: it abounds with ab- 


breviations, is printed in the old German letter, and only on 
one fide of the leaf. It appears that Cofier had employed J 
poun CSeinsflet{che as a WOUrNcymMaN 3 Wild robbed him Oj his 
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types, and eftablifhed himfelf at Mentz about the year 1440, 
where he printed Alexandri Galli Doétrinale, and Patri Hifpani 
traéatus, with the very types that were the original property of 
Cofter. He then undertook other publicaticns: but, being 
unable to make the neceflary difburfements, he communicated 
the invention to Fauftus, who furnifhed him with money, and 
fhared the profits of his labour. Geinsfleifche then contrived 
to cut types in metal ; and, in 1450, he and Fautftus publifh- 
ed a folio bible, which they fold as an elegant manutcript. 
Sometime after this, difputes arofe between them, and their 
partnerfhip was diflolved. In the year 1457, Fauftus publifhed 
a Pfalter, which he openly acknowleged to be printed. Geinf- 
fleifche affociated with his younger brother, utualiy known by 
the appellation of Gutenbergh, who had lived at Strafburgh ; 
and who, our author thinks, might, by letters from his brother, 
have been made acquainted with Cofter’s invention, in confe-~ 
quence of which he attempted to fet up a prefs at Strafburgh: 
but, not fucceeding, he went to Mentz, and was employed in 
an inferior capacity by Geinsfleifche and Fauftus. It appears, 
from their publications in 1460, that the brothers excelled their 
rival, in the neatnefs and beauty of their types :——but, foon af- 
ter this date, the latter took into his fervice one Peter Scoeffer, 
who difcovered the method of cafting metal types; in confe- 
quence of which he was able to print with greater elegance and 
at lefs expence than the two brothers ; and of the advantages 
of this invention Fauftus was fo fenfible, that he attached its 
author to his intereft by giving him his daughter in marriage. 

In his account of Frankfort, Dr. Cogan gives a defcription 
of the ceremonies obferved at the coronation of the emperor, 
for which preparations were making when this journey was per- 
formed. Thhefe are childifh enough; nor is it furprizing when 
we confider that they were invented during the intellectual in- 
fancy of Europe, and are continued unaltered to difgrace its 
manhood. If the Emperor be a man of good fenfe, he muft 
fecretly defpife the nonfenfical and fuperttitious pageantry in 
which he is obliged to act a part:—but power is the reward ; 
and this often reconciles men to the degradation of their real 
cignity as rational beings. 

Frankfort, like Leipfic, is celebrated for its fairs, which 
are the grand marts for literature, as well as for articles of 
commerce. In order to provide a fufficient ftock for thefe mar- 
kets, authors of all kinds are kept in pay by the bookfellers, 
and it is fuppofed that the annual publications do not amount 
to lefs than five thoufand volumes. We are told that, in a 
German Review, entitled Aligemeine Literatuur Zeitung, pub- 


lifhed at Jena, above three hundred authors are employed, and 
C 2 that 
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that the number of books annually reviewed in it is about 
eighteen hundred. . . 

The paflage down the Rhine, which takes up the remainder 
of the work, is agreeably defcribed, and is interfperfed with 
a great number of lively and judicious remarks; which afford- 
ed us much fatisfaction, from a certain bold originality of man 
ner, which diftinguifhes this pleafing letter-writer. 

‘The views in acqua tinta are a pretty ornament to the book, 
which we do not hefitate to recommend as one of the moft en- 
tertaining performances that we havelately feen. Our extraéts 
from it have been lefs numerous than we could with pleafure 
have made them: but we wifh rather to incite the reader to 


perufe the whole, than to fatisfy him by our {pecimens. Sow, | 





Art. Il. The Hifory of Antient Europe; with a View of the Revolu- 
tions in Afia and Africa. In a Series of Letters to a Young 
Nobleman. By William Roffell, LL.D. Author of the Hiftory of 
Modern Europe. 8vo. 2 Vols. pp.49g in each. 12s. Boards. 
Robinfons. 1793. 


R. Russevy’s Hiftory of Modern Europe afforded us much 

fatisfaction *; and the author is here completing his account 
of this quarter of the globe, by taking a ftation as far back as he 
can find hiftorical footing, to include the antient hiftory. This 
is indeed working. backward from the end to the beginning, as 
Mr. Hume wrote his hiftory of England: but whether the exe- 
cution of extenfive undertakings by retrograde ftages be attended 
with peculiar advantages, or whether it has been in thefe inftances 
dictated by contingenees, is not material to the public, if the 
parts afterward unite into a conneéted whole. It may be ob- 
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ferved, however, that, as the Hiftory of Antient Europe in- | 


cludes Greece and Italy, two of the moft confpicuous theatres 
of antient ftory, this undertaking will comprehend the moft in- 
terefting parts of univerfal hiftory; and hence, which does not 
often happen, the work will prove more extenfive than the 
limitation of its title appears at firit to promife. 

In the commencement of antient hiftory, we have the alter- 
native of two lines of conduct ; we may reafon philofophically 
from natural appearances, and cxpound the fcanty records of 
antient fable: or we may take a much {lorter and more eafy 


way, which is to abide in all cafes by fome fixed authority; a | 








method which faves inquiry, and excludes all objection and | 


controverfy :—but thefe metnods muft be purfued apart; we 
muit adhere to the alternative chofen: for auy attempt to blend 
them, with the view of a‘htting each other, leads to inextricable 
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* See Rev. vol.ixi, p. 182. vol. Inxii, p.g4. 
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confufion. Dr. Ruffell bewilders himfelf unneceffarily, as we 
think, at the outfet of his work, in the abftrufe queftion as to 
the origin and primitive {tate of mankind; a difcuffion which, 
in our opinion, he had better have declined, and, pafling over 
the Mofaic hiftory as fufliciently known and generally admitted, 
have contented himfelf with tracing the rife and progrefs of 
thofe nations which were beyond the profefled object of the 
Jewith legiflator’s attention, from the earlieft authorities which 
might be found concerning them. 


‘ Unlefs, (fayshe,) we have recourfe to that divine revelation com- 
municated to the Hebrews, emphatically ftyled the People of God, we 
fhal! for ever remain ignorant of the creation of the world, and of the 

rimitive ftate of man; fabje&ts which, among all other nations, are 
loft in the chaos of fable. Yet have we, fetting afide reverence for 
fuch revelation, a ftrong defire to trace as high as hiltorical records 
reach, or as heathen tradition furnifhes a chain of probable fa¢ts, the 
rude ftory of the human race. To gratify, without abufing, this 
curiofity, is the bufinefs of the hiftorian. 

‘ One circumftance ftrongly ftrikes the inquifitive ard difcerning 
mind, in entering on the hiftory of ancient Europe. We find all its 
various nations and tribes, before the introduétion of foreign improve- 
ments, in a fimilar ftate of barbarifm. The courfe of civilization 
feems, therefore, to point out to us the line we ought to purfue, in 
ftudying their hiftory. 

‘ Let antiquarians bewilder themfelves in attempting to cifcover 
the origin of the firft European nations; for our purpofe it will be 
fuflicient, having found them barbarous, to follow them in their pro- 
grefs toward civility, military prowefs, and political power; and to 
inveftigate the caufes which retarded or accelerated that progrefs, to- 
gether with thofe that afterward produced a relaxation of manners, a 
decline of the martial {pirit, and the downfal of empire. 

_€ In making this grand hifforical tour, which will bring within our 
view the erowth and decay of the wifeft and braveft nations that ever 
appeared on the face of the earth, we fhall have occafion to contem- 
plate Man in all the different conditions of his being, and under 
every form of government. Confequently we fhall be enabled to 
colle&, in our range, all the inftruétion that hiftory (which has been 
defined philofophy teaching by examples) can furnifh for the conduct of 
human affairs, 

‘ With Greece, whence fcience and civility were conveyed, 
through various channels, over the weitern world, we are naturally 
led to begin our furvey. It will, however, be neceflary, for the 
better underftanding of the Grecian hiflory, and the whole run 
of European tranfactions, at the fame time that it is truly liberal, to 
take an introductory view of the moft ancient ftate of the nations to 
whom the Greeks were indebted for their knowledge of arts and of 
letiers, For hilory may be compared to a river: we muft afcend to 
the fountain, to be able diftinétly to trace its courfe. 

oo Independent of the teftimony of the /acred books, all things con- 
‘pire to prove, that the human race muft have had a beginning ; nor 
C 3 has 
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has {cepticifm dared to deny, that the earth, during early ages, was 
but thinly peopled, and imperfedlly cultivated. And ancient hif- 
torians, with one accord, inform us, that the inhabitants of Afia, and 
thofe of the contiguous part of Africa, were more early civilized and 
enlightened than the European nations. 

‘ Before the date of any remaining records, before the birth of 
Mofes, the illuftrious Hebrew legiflator, and the father of facred 
hiftory, population, policy, and arts, had made confiderable pro- 
grefs among the Affyrians, Zgyptians, and Pheenicians. But whe- 
ther this fo early population, and confequent civility, were the natural 
effets of climates more favoured than any in Europe, and greater 
fertility of foil, or of the more early planting of the human race in 
the heart of Afia, is a queftion not yet fettled among divines and phi- 
lofophers; and which is, on each fide, attended with many difficulties. 

‘ If we receive, ina literal fenfe, the Mofaic hiftory of the crea- 
tion, of the antediluvian world, and the difperfion of mankind, after 
the flood, at Babel, or Babylon, we fhall find little difficulty in 
afligning a reafon, why the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris were 
crowded wiih great cities, crowded with inhabitants, fkilled in all the 
ufeful and ingenious arts, before a fingle city was erected on the 
banks of the Danube or the Rhine. Yet fhall we ftill be at a lofs 
how to account for the no lefs early population and improvement 
of Aigypt, India, and China; for the two latter countries were very 
diftant from the {cene of difperfion, and the former feparated from it 
by almoil impafable deferts. 

‘ But if, with a liberal antiquarian, we confider that myfterious 
narrative of the Hebrew legiflator, as a mythical and political apologue, 
compofed for the ixtroduétion and /upport of the Fewi/h theocracy *; or 
if, conformable to the opinion of many learned writers, we fuppofe 





‘ * See a Treatife on the Study of Antiquities, as the Commentary to 
Hifiorical Learning, by T. Pownal, Efg. Several of the Chriftian 
Fathers were partly of Mr. Pownal’s opinion; and the late learned 
and celebrated Dr. IT. Burnet is very explicit on the fubjeét. ** I have 
avoided,”’ fays he, ** to mention Mofes’s Co/mopoia; becaufe, 1 think, 
it is delivered by him rather as a /awgiver than a philofopher,”? &c. 

«© Almoft all the Chri/tian interpreters,’’? adds Dr. Burnet, ** agree 
with us, that the Mofaic Tohu Bohu is the fame thing as the Chaos of 
the ancients; that the darknefs defcribed by Mofes 1s their Vartarus, 


and Erebus, and Night; that his Incubation of the Spirit, or Breath of 


God, is collufive with the dirth of Phanes, Eros, or Love.’’ (Burnet’s 
Theory of the Earth, firft edit.) ‘* So far,’’ obferves he, ** Mofes 
and the old philofophers agree; but here he breaks off his philo/ophic 
frrain, and takes up a human or a theological firain; in which he has 
Sramed a popular relation of the rife of things, in the manner we all 
know.”? (Id. Ibid.) To the tame purport writes Mr. Whifton, 
concerning the creation of the celeftial bodies. ‘* Mofes indeed,’? 
fays he, ** mentions the making of the Sun, &c. in order to accome 
modate his narrative to vulgar apprehenfion: but chiefly to fecure the 
Jews from the worfbip of the hoff of heaven.”? Whitton, Dife. of the 
Mofaic Creation, p.4.’ 
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that, in confequence of the confufion of tongues and the difperfion of 
mankind, the great body of the human fpecies degenerated, durin 
their emigration, into a ftate of favage barbarity; and, in that ftate, 
{pread themfelves widely over the face of the earth, the caufes of fuch 
population and improvement may be deduced in a fatisfactory manner. 
For this purpofe we muft carry our inquiries to what has been called, 
the State of Nature.’ 


This is indeed as high as he can fecurely go, without 
Jaunching into the regions of imagination to fill up the chafm 
between facred and profane hiftory; and it is high enough to 
anfwer all fatisfactory purpofes. 

Neverthelefs, in treating on the early ftate of Syria, and on 
the fanctity of matrimonial engagements there, the author does 
not appear to entertain any very exalted idea of the Hebrew 
character. He obferves, 


« It is remarkable, that, in all thefe tranfaftions, the various Syrian 
tribes difcovered more confidence, and a higher fenfe of honour, than 
the Hebrews, who dwelt among them; though the Hebrews regarded 
themfelves as the peculiar people of God, and had received affurances 
to that purpofe. They wanted faith in man, whatever they might 
have in God; and feemed ever willing to proftitute their wives, rather 
than fuffer in their own perfons. ‘The fpeech of Abimelech to Ifaac 
is truly memorable. Ifaac, like his father Abraham, had faid that 
his wife was his //ter; ** left the men of the place fhould kill him for 
Rebekah, becaufe the was fair to Jook upon. And it came to pafs, that 
Abimelech, king of the Philiftines, looked out at a window, and faw 
Hfaac /porting with Rebekah his wife. And Abimelech called ltaac, 
and faid, * Of a furety fhe is thy wife: and how faideft thou, She is 
my fifter?’—And Ifaac faid unto him, ‘ Left L die for her /?—And 
Abimelech faid, * What is this thou haft done unto us ?— One of the 
people might lightly have lain with thy wife, and thou /hould? have 
brought guiltine/s upon us.? And Abimelech charged all the people, 
faying, « He that toucheth this man, or his wife, fhall furely be put 
to death.”? (Genefis, chap. xxvi. ver.7—11.) If difpofed to difplay 
the baienefs of the Hebrews, I might exhibit their perfidious cruelty 
in regard to the Shechemites; (Gene/s, chap. xxxiv. pafiim.) But it 
is better to draw a veil over fuch horrid tranfactions.’ 

If fuch inftances be neceffary to his fubject and argument, 
why draw a veil over them? He had much better, as we have 
hinted, never have introduced them. The bufinefs of the hif- 
torian is to unveil truth, not to difguife and to privilege enor- 
mities. Under the embarraflments to which we have above 
alluded, Dr. R. thus difmiffes the wonders attending the early 
hiftory of the Hebrews: 

* Thefe I leave theological writers to difplay and inveftigate. For 
they partake too much of the marvellous to be fubmitted to the cool 
enquiries of the philofuphic hiftorian; who is bound to reconcile to 
the laws of nature and probability every circumftance he’relates, or to 
expofe jt as falfehood and impoiture. It was dangerous to approach 
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too near the Mount *: I fhall, therefore, keep at a reverential 
diftance, and maintain a profound filence, in regard to this, and other 
facred tranfactions connected with it. But the inftitutions of Mofes, 
the illuftrious Hebrew legiflator, demand my attention as an obferver 
of the progrefs of human affairs, and of the rife of civil and religious 
eftablifhments.’ 

In treating of thefe inftitutions, he again entangles himfelf 
in the paradoxical argument of the author of the Divine Lega- 
tion of Mofes, refpecting the motives for his omiffion of the 
do@rine of a future ftate; for which Dr. R. thus ea/i/y accounts: 

« He was leading an obflinate people, through many dangers and 
difficulties, to the country promifed them by the Lorn; and any pro/pect 
of a happy fate, beyond the grave, might have relaxed their endeavours, 
for attaining their earthly Canaan.’ 

According to the latitude of private interpretation, which 
every one naturally aflumes, which every one aims to with- 


hold from another, and which accounts for one authority ferving: 


fo many difcordant views, Dr. R. thus refolves the divine lega- 
tion of Mofes: 


« In faying that the cw7// of God impofed thefe ftatutes, fo neceflary 
to the welfare of the human race, I mean no arbitrary will, or will 
merely imperative; but that con/ituting will, which regulated Mora 
Fitness, and implanted in the human breaft the fenfe of difccrning that 
Fituefs. ‘The Will of Ged, thus explained, is the fame with Mora 
Fitwess, which the Moral Senfe was given to recognife. Lvery legif- 
lator, therefore, who inflitutes ordinances calculated for the happinefs 
of mankind, may be faid, in philofophic language, to have a ju/ 
claim to Divine Authority. Hence an inquifitive and fagacious hitto- 
rian (Diod. Sicul. Brd/iorh. lib.i. p. 48.) ranks Mofes among the il- 
luftrious ancient legiflators, who had aferted their right to fuch authority ; 
either, remarks he, (ibid.) becaufe they believed their laws to have 
Something divine in them, for human good; or becaufe they /uppofed the 
people would be more obfervant of them, from their veneration Jor the God 
that was thought to have framed them.’ 


When Dr. Ruflell fairly quits Mofes, and enters the world at 
large, he finds an open road; and treats of Syria, Egypt, the 
traditional hiftory of Greece, the Trojan war, the Grecian 
{tates, the Perfian empire, the wars between the Greeks and the 
Perfians, the Grecian colonies in Afia Minor, and in Italy, 
and traces the Grecian hiftory to the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nefian war +t. 


a 


6 * Exod. xix. ver.21. ** And the Lorp faid unto Mofes, Go 
down and charge the people, left they éreak through unto the Lorp 
fo gaze, and many of them peri/p.”’ 

t Here we cannot avoid condemning the crude manner of fending 
out two volumes fo clofely filled with various matter, without either a 
table of contents or index ; owing to which deficiency, any fearch is 
as confufed as in a file of newfpapers. 
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Medical Faés and Obfervations, Vol. IV. 25 


The author, with a commendable degree of accuracy, pro- 
duces all his authorities, which are numerous ; and, in his notes, 
he alfo fupplies many illuftrations and juftifications of his text, 
where he differs from other writers on the fame fubje&s. 

No intimation is given of the probable extent of a work, of 
which the prefent publication is only termed the introdudory 
volumes; and which, as before obferved, brings the hiftory of 
Greece no lower than to the commencement of the Peloponne- 
fian war. Our uncertainty, however, on thishead, is proba- 
bly removed, as Dr. Ruflell is—zo more. N 





Art. IV. Medical Fa&s and Olfervations. Vol. IV. 8vo. pp. 232. 
3s. 6d. Boards. Johnfon. 1793. 
TH reader will find an account of the former volumes of 
this work in our Review, New Series, vols. viii. p. 155. 
ix. p. 248. and xii. p.84. The prefent opens with 


Obfervations on the fevers and dyfentery of hot climates, and on 
the ufe of mercury in thofe difeafess By Mr. W. Boag, Surgeon 
at Bombay. 

If medical obfervers, Jong ftationed in hot countries, would 
more fregently publifh the refult of their practice, an opportunity 
of comparing the affections of the living fyftem, under different 
temperatures, to great advantage, would be afforded; and many 
medical prejudices, the great bar to improvement, would be 
{peedily removed. ‘This reflection arifes from Mr. b.’s ob- 
fervations on the very free ufe of mercury in fevers and dyfen- 
teriesin India. Inlighter cafes, where there are diftinét re- 
miffions, the bark is often an adequate remedy: but, in fe- 
verer cafes, 2 drachms of the ftrong mercurial ointment are 
ufually rubbed on the belly, legs, and thighs, of the patient, 
night and morning, till the mouth is affeed,—when the patient 
finds hithfelf relieved; and if the ointment be continued 
for a day or two more, no complaint remains but that of a 
fore mouth. In the former part of his paper, the author 
fhews, from numerous difiections, that the liver is moft com- 
monly difeafed in thefe fevers, and in dyfentery. 


Account of the fuccefsful treatment of a cafe in which the brachiad 
artery was d:vided. By W, Adair, fg. Surgeon to the Garri- 
fon of Gibraltar. 

This narrative deferves the attention of furgeons. The 
wound was cured by an operation the fame as for an aneurifm. 


Acccunt of the effeéts of cil of turpentine in internal haemorrhage. 
By the fame, 
This 
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This was a cafe of hemorrhage from the bowels: ten drops 
of oil of turpentine, with yolk of egg and cinnamon water, 
given about every fix hours, foon ftopped the difcharge, and 
were equally effectual after a relapfe. 


Obfervations on the pathology and mode of treatment of calculs 
in general, but more particularly of inteftinal calculi, with a de- 
feription and chemical analyfis of the inteftinal calculi of horfes. 
‘By Mr. W. Gaitfkell, Surgeon at Rotherhithe. 


' This long title is followed by a paper of correfpondent di- 
menfions, It is divided into two fections, of which the former 
is employed in a very fenfible detence of the late Dr. Auftin’s 
Theory of the Formation of Caiculus, and contains fome ob- 
fervations on the treatment of the colica talculofa. The re- 
commendation of infufion of the deards of lecks, as a remedy 
in calculus, flruck us as moft interetting in this part. ‘The 
lithic acid of Scheele is by no means a neceflary conftituent 
part, according to Mr. G., of calculous concretions. 

From the experiments here recited with acids, alkalies, and 
heat, Mr. G. infers that inteftinal calculi confift of dry animal 
oi], animal gelatinous matter, volatile alkali, urgi!laceous 
earth, and magnefia, varioufly combined and proportioned. 
The experiments are made rather in the grofs method of the old 
chemifts than in the prefent {crupulous pneumatic way. Mr.G, 
is an adherent of phlogiftion. We quote the following as, in 
our opinion, the moft important piece of information which 
this paper contains : 

* As the nitrous acid, according to Bergman and Scheele, is capa 
ble of decompofing urinary calculi, and feparating an acid, fui gene- 
ris, called the acid of calculus, in form of rofe-coloured cryitals, fo- 
Juble in water, and capable of {taining animal fubilances red ; and as 
thefe celebrated chemifts have attributed the formation of calculus to 
the prefence of this acid in union with anima! earth, I have beftowed 
peculiar attention, in my analy fis of intettinal calculus, to look for 
the acid they defcribe. ‘To difcover this, fome nitrous acid was fa- 
turated with inteftinal calculus, and though the folution was tran{pa- 
rent, and of a pale yellow, yet, upon application to the fkin, no red 
coloured fpots were formed, which fhould have been effected, had the 
lithic acid been prefent : befides, the fkin was irritated confiderably, 
{potted yellow inftead of red, and incapable of ablution by water ; 
while the rofe-coloured {pots defceribed by Scheele, were foluble in 
water, and no way irritating to the fkin. 

¢ Another portion of nitrated folution of inteftinal calculus was 
evaporated to drynefs, which, if the lithic acid were prefent, fhould 
have left a rofe-coloured falt; but, in place of this, yellow-coloured 
cryftals were formed, one half of which was nitrated magnefia, the 
remainder an infipid white concrete, neither calcareous, aluminous, 
nor magnefian. The anonymous author, already quoted, in his new 
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Theory of the Gout and of the Stone, relates, that the lithic acid is 
contained in the healthielt urine, and is feparable from the fame, in 
a cryftalline form, by means of any other acid. ‘To examine this 
precipitate, 1 collected ten grains, by adding a few drops of marine 
acid toeight ounces of recent urine, and frequently repeating the 
experiment. But after being collected, wafhed, and dried, inftead 
of poffefling the properties of an acid, it was infoluble in water, in- 
fipid to the tafte, and changed the blue infufion of read cabbage- 
leaf, green ; and inftead of forming rofe-coloured cryftals after fo- 
lution and evaporation in nitrous acid, a yellowifh white powder was 
left, which appeared to be animal earth. It prefented phenomena 
very fimilar to the coagniable lymph of the blood; for it changed 
vitriolic acid black, and difflolved; admitted of dilution with 
water to a certain extent, beyond which the acid was abftratted, 
and moft of the earth precipitated. ‘The precipitate of urine was 
found foluble in the three mineral acids concentrated, and decompo- 
fable by dilution with water; and coagulated lymph, fimilarly treated, 
was found equally foluble in the concentrated acids, and equally de- 
compofable by water.’ 


Account of the good effetis of opium ina cafe of retention of 
urine. By Mr. A. Mather, Surgeon at York. 

The figns of ftriture in the urethra were evident ; and the 
cafe is fatisfactory. 


A cafe of varicofe aneurifm. By Mr. H. Park, Surgeon, Li- 


verpool, 
This cafe is related asa caution to inexperienced furgeons to 


be well] aflured that the veins will really dilate fufficiently to 
take off the whole of the blood, poured out by the wounded 
artery, before they give fuch a prognoftic as may lull the pae 
tient into a delufive and dangerous fecurity. 

The good effects of opium adminiftered in clyfters, in cafes of me 
norrhagia. By Mr. Peter Copland, Surgeon at Swayfield, 
Lincolnfhire. 

Left the title of this paper fhould miflead young pra@ition- 
ers by inducing them to adminifter opium indifcriminately in 
menorrhagia, we think it neceflary to quote the words of Dr. 
Whytt, which thefe cafes are adduced to confirm. ** When 
a profluvium menfium or a flooding after abortion is attended 
with, or preceded by, an acute pain, mot inflammatory, in the 
Jower part of the belly, and returns with greater violence as 
often as the pain returns or increafes, opium wil] prove a more 
effectual remedy than any of the aftringents.”” 

Account of the gocd effeéts of a mercurial [nuff, in a cafe of gutta 
ferena. By Mr. R. i Bleeden, Surmebn Dorn wort, (oe 

A cafe in confirmation of the practice recommended by Mr. 
Ware in the Memoirs of the London Medical Society. 

A cafe 
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A cafe of pulmonary hemorrhage, with remarks, By Mr..W. 


Davidfon, London. 
Mr..D. here again infifts on the propriety of the practice 
which we noticed in our account of the third volume of this 


work, 

A cafe of pfoas abfcefs, fuccefsfully treated. By Mr. W. 
Smith, Surgeon, Bideford. 

The full analyfis which we lately gave of Mr. Abernethy’s 
ingenious eflay on the lumbar abfcefs, (Rev. vol. xii. p. 48.) 
muft be frefh in the memory of our medical readers. ‘The pre- 
fent, which was a very alarming cafe, adds confirmation to his 
principles, though it was treated independently ofthem. Mr. 
S. attributes his fuccefs, 1. to his care in preventing the ad- 
miffion of air into thecavity : he operated by pun@ure. 2. To 
the free ufe of opium, fo far as was neceflary to allay pain, and 
to the fuperficial manner of drefling. 3. To the tonic medi- 
cines and nourifhing diet, which were proportioned to the wafte 
by fuppuration. 4. To careful ventilation. 

Cafe of phlegmonic inflammation, with o” on certain ef- 
feéts of heat and cold. By T. Beddoes, M. D. 

Dr. B. firft relates a cafe in which phlegmonic inflamma- 
tions came on very foon after the alternate immerfion of the 
patient’s arms in cold and very warm water. From this cir- 
cumftance he takes occafion to appreciate the effects produced 
by the fucceffion of thefe powers. He alfo endeavours to ac- 
count for the fore eyes, fo common.in Egypt and fome other 
hot countries; and he beftows fome remarks on thofe cafes, 
in which part of the body is oppofed to one of thefe powers, 
and the remainder to the other; as, for inftance, where a 
itream of coldair flows on a perfon fitting in a warm room. 


Obfervations on the good effects of cauftics in cafes of white 
fwellings of the joints. By Mr. B. Crowther, Surgeon to Bride- 


_ well and Bethlem Hojpitals. 


Analogy led Mr. Pott to make fome trial of cauftics in white 
fwellings, but the practice was not very fuccefsful, becaufe, 
as Mr. Crowther believes, he made his application at too great 
a diftance from the feat of the difeafe. Mr. C. therefore ap- 
plies large cauftics to the external and internal condyle of the 
thigh bone, when the knee-joint is the part affected. The 
three cafes here related are not offered as fufficient vouchers to 
eftablifh the practice, but in order to induce furgeons to make 
trial of it. We thall quote the laft cafe, in order to give the 
reader an idea of the effe& ; 

‘ Elizabeth Platt, of Hoxton, about feven years of age, a little be- 
fore Chriitmas 1791, was obferved by her mother to walk lame, 
which 
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which was attributed to chilblains; but, on undrefling her, her mo- 
ther difcovered that one knee was larger thanthe other. On the 6th 
of April following I vifited the patient, and found her labouring 
under fymptoms of heétic fever. Her knee joint was then much 
contra¢ted, incapable of flexion or extenfion, and much enlarged, 
particularly the innercondyle of thethigh bone. As her pain was not 
violent, except when the limb was moved, recourfe was immediately 
had tothe cauftic, which has effeéted a re-eftablifhment of her health, 
a diminution in a great degree of the enlargement of the joint, with a 
perfect recovery of its motion, and aconfiderable relaxation of the 
tendons of the flexor mufcles, the remaining contraction of which 
feems the only impediment to the full exertion of the limb; as fhe 
can bend the joint with eafe, andcan extend the leg as far as the con- 
traction of the tendons will admit of.’ 

This volume alfo contains three papers taken from other 
publications, but of thefe our readers have already received no- 
tice: we have likewile omitted one or two papers of inferior 
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Art. V. A Difertation on the Eleufinian and Bacchic Myfleries. 8vo. 
pp. 184. 3s. 6d. fewed. 
6 Mx book, very incorre&tly though elegantly printed, and, 
as the title page would have us believe, at Amiterdam, is 
another of thofe ftrange productions with which the tranflator of 
the Orphic hymns occafionally aftonifhes the public. If he feri- 
oufly entertains the wifh of reviving Platoni{m in its moft myf- 
tical form, at the expence and to the exclufion of chritianity, ie 
were furely more adapted to his end to undertake a {y{tematic 
defence of the miracles of Plotinus, to teach the pleufible 
theories of demonology, and, like another Swedenborg, bold- 
ly to declare himfelf the habitual companion oi fuperior beings. 
The age is not wanting in credulity: as the fuccefs of Lord 
Monboddo’s Metaphyfics and Sibley’s Aftrology has demon- 
ftrated. It is indeed an obfervation, which muit by this time 
have been repeated in every European metropolis, that fupertti- 
tion and irreligion are gaining ground with equal ftrides, and 
that the growing diftafte for eftablifhed opinions is accompanied 
by no general tendency toward any other fpecific notions, but 
by a difpofition to feparate into varieties of fectarifm hitherto un- 
exampled. 

Concerning the Eleufinian and other myfteries, much has 
already been written; more perhaps than this free-mafonry af 
elder days deferved. Whether thefe rights were brought from 
Hindoftan or Egypt,—whether they were originally em- 
blematic, ora mere mals of religious mummery,—-whether they 
Were frequented for purpofes of inftruciion or of pleature,—it 
will 
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will furely not be contended that a revival of them, now that 
the allegorical meaning of every ceremony which remains on 
record is wholly loft, could be ufeful in amending either our 
moral or intellectual character. Yet to what elfe do thefe pages 
tend? Neither is a complete acquaintance with the fubject dif 
played: the refutation, which Bifhop Warburton’s doéctrine 
has received from the hand (probably) of Lowth, fhould have 
been noticed and anfwered, if the author chole to perfevere in 
efpoufing a myftical interpretation of the 6th book of the 
fineid. ‘Thus: 

« But that. the tradition of the principles from which the foul de- 
fcended formed a part of the facred myilteries is evident from Virgil; 
and that this was accompanied with a vifion of thefe principles or 
gods, is no lefs certain, from the teftimony of Plato, Apuleius, and 
Proclus. The firft partof this affertion is evinced by the following 
beautiful lines : 

‘ Principio ccelum, ac terras, campofque liquentes, 

Lucentemque globum lunz, Titaniaque aftra 

Spiritus intus alit, totamque infufa per artus 

Mens agitat molem, et magno fe corpore mifcet. 

Inde hominum pecudunique genus, viteque volantum, 

Et quz marmoreo fert monftra {ub xquore pontus. 

Igneus eft oJlis vigor, et cocleftis origo 

Seminibus : guantum non noxia corpora tardant, 

Terrenique hebetantartus, moribundaque membra. 

Hinc metuunt cupiuntque : dolent, gaudentque: neque auras 

Refpiciunt, claufz tenebris et carcere coeco. 
For the fources of the foul’s exiilence are alfo the principles from 
which it fell: and thefe, as we may learn from the Timzus of Plato, 
are Jupiter, orthe Demiurgus, the mundane foul, and the junior or 
mundane gods.—Now, of thefe, the mundane intelle&t, which, ac- 
cording to the ancient theology, is Bacchus, is principally celebrated 
by the poet, and this becaufe the foul is particularly diftributed into 
generation Dionyfiacally, as is evident from the preceding extracts 
from Olympiodorns ; and is {till more abuadantly confirmed by the 
following curious paflage from the fame author, in his comment on 
the Phedo of Plato. <‘* The foul,’”’ fays he, ‘*defcends Cori- 
cally, or after the manner of Proferpine, into generation, but is di- 
itributed into generation Dionyfiacally ; and fhe is bound in body 
Prometheically and Titanically; fhe frees herfelf therefore from its 
bonds by exercifing the ftrength of Hercules; but fhe is collected into 
one through the afliftance of Apollo and the faviour Minerva, by phi- 
lofophizing in a manner truly cathartic.” 


A writer who exprefles himfelf in this troubled ftyle is not 
enough the pupil of the Graces to inherit any portion of that 
influence which the fine imagination of Plato muft for ever re- 
tain over cultivated minds. ‘Theofophifm never held a very 
clofe alliance with reafon, nor ever ventured to truft to plain 


argument for its propagation. Our myftagogue then mutt 
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build his hopes of making converts on an appearance of erudi- 
tion, by which he expects to overawe thofe who lean on autho- 
rity, and who eafily become the dupes of a few pages mottled 
with Greek. 

We fhould advife this writer to acquire fome familiarity with 
the works of Lucian, as the beft antidote tu a {pecies of zealotry 
and fanatical extravagance to which he frequently betrays fome 


propeniity. 





Art. VI. Afort Hiffory of the Britijb Empire, during the laft tewenty 
Months ; viz. trom May +792, to the Clofe of the Year 1793. By 
Francis Plowden, LL.D. 8vo. pp. 386. 5s. fewed. Robin- 
fons. 1794. 

F the reader be impatient to enter the hiftorical part of this 

performance, let him pafs over the firft fifty-fix pages, which 

bear no relation tothe title of the book : but, if he wifhes to 
fee the adventurous author enter the lifts with the renowned 
Burke, in order to break a lance with that doughty knight; 
if he can, unmoved, bear the fight of the dreadful aflault made 
by the hero of the conftitution, fpurring on his famous courfer, 
Jura ANGLORUM, againft the great champion of chivalry, 
mounted on his high-meitled charger, REFLECTIONS ; let him 
then boldly open the fhfty-fix pages, and he will be abundantly 
gratified. He will fee the knight of the CROWN IMPERIAL 
unhorfed at the dreadful onfet, and the redoubted conftitutional 
hero riding triumphant over him, and making him * bite the 
duft!”” He will, moreover, (ftrange to tell!) fee the mighty 
conqueror fnatch the trump of Fame, found forth his own 
praifes, and proclaim to the world his fplendid victory !—Per- 
haps it would have been more decorous had he fuffered fome 
other mouth to blow the trumpet: but who could refrain from 
exultation on having defeated fo formidable an antagonift ? 
Had it proved a drawn battle, it would even then have been 
matter of triumph to this knight, that he had dared to en- 
counter fo formidable an opponent ; and well might he exclaim 
in rapture, with Ulyffes, ** Non fum fuperatus ab illo :’—but 
when, after a fierce conteft, a decided vidtory is the reward 
of his noble daring, who can blame him for exulting ? What 
victor could have been modeit at fuch a moment? 

If any of our readers fhould deem the ftyle of the foregoing 
introductory paragraph fomewhat unufual for a literary jour- 
nalift, the following extract will fhew that it is not alrogether 
foreign from that of the work now before us : 

‘ My admiration begat a love for the conftitution ; and when I be- 
held her fo rudely aflailed by Mr. Paine, I could not refift the impulfe 
of 
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of raifing even my feeble hand in her defence. I entered the lifts clad 
with no other than the fimple defenfive armour of civil freedom ; for 
fuch only is to be found in the arfenal of the Britifh conftitution. 
Yet I beheld with aftonifhment and with alarm my fellow-combatants 
ruth forth againft theenemy, encumbered with foreign arms and wea- 
pons, which for the laft happy century had been difufed by Britons. 
I dreaded the return of their unruly courfers and fcythed chariots 
amongft their own ranks. And henceforth, I pledge to my country- 
men my moft determined efforts to exterminate for ever the fatal ufe 
of thefe anti-conftitutional weapons of deftruétion.’ 


If Dr. Plowden’s reflections were alway as deep as his ex~ 
preflions are ftrong, we might readily admit him to be a judi- 
cious and an able writer: but, unfortunately, he does not, in 
every inftance, appear to have fufficiently confidered the points 
on which he decides moft authoritatively. For inftance: he 
fays, pages 1y and 20, © | profefs my principles to be the anti- 
podes to his (Mr. Burke’s). 1 mutt therefore believe, as I 
do not mean wilfully to abandon my caufe and my reputation, 
that principles fundamentally at variance with thofe of my 
book are fundamentally falfe.” In reality, however, the prin- 
ciples of our author do not differ fo widely from thofe of Mr. 
Burke as he imagines. Mr, Burke condemns the proceedings 
not merely of the convention, and of the legiflative aflembly 
that preceded it, but of the firft conftituent afiembly. Of that 
very aflembly Mr. P. {peaks in equally ftrong terms of con- 
demnation, reprefenting it as acting under the influence of 
avowed deifts and levellers, and as adopting meafures deftrudtive 
of the happinels of the people. ‘IThefe are his words on this 
head : 

« Thefe fentiments I publicly declared within fome months after 
the publication of Mr. Burke’s Reflections: * ‘* That the general 
abandonment of all revealed religion by the higheft ranks and armies 
of France, had, more than any other caufe, been productive of the 
prefent revolution; that it had been planned, carried on, and fup- 
ported by the moft avowed atheiits and deifts of that kingdom; and 
had been uniformly difrelifhed and oppofed by all thofe who were 
actuated by any impulfe of religion or morality. The fuppreffion of 
every religious inftitution, the degradation of the clergy, and the 
fanctification of the afhes of Rouffeau and Voltaire, were the infamous 
proofs of thefe melancholy truths.”? When I make this avowal of my 
own fentiments upon the early ftages of the French revolution, I would 
not even hint an imputation to others, that their ciffering in opinion 
from me upon the fubject involved either folly or criminality. 

« I conceive many of my countrymen to be fo enraptured with the 
charms of liberty, that they nobly fympathize with every fellow- 
creature inthe real or imaginary enjoyment cf it. What wonder 
then, if many of them, at the dawning of the French revolution, 








¢ * Cale ftated by the author, page 15, publithed 1791.’ 
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rejoiced at the ftruggle of a powerful nation to throw off the yoke of 
defpotifm which had galled them for centuries? In fact; had the 
effort been made by men of refpectahility ; had the members of ‘the 
conftituent aflembly been true to their truft, in following the inftruc- 
tions (cabiers) of their eleétors ; bad they not been feduced by the 
fallacy and impiety of levelling philofophers, and philofophizing le- 
vellers, France probably would enjoy at this hour a government and 
conftitution nearly refembling our own, which would have command- 
ed the admiration and refpect of the univerfe. The latter fcenes of 
this bloody tragedy have unfortunately confirmed my judgment, 
and I believe changed thofe of mot others, who differed from me 
upon the fubjeét of the French Revolution.’ 


The conftituent aflembly was freely chofen, and it fairly and 
fully reprefented every order or defcription of the people; on 


what principle, then, does the author condemn that body ? Its — 


power in the ftate was built on that which he calls the true bafis 
even of the Britifh conftitution ; onthe * will and confent of 
the people,’ (page 6,) in whom, he contemls (page 27) ‘the 
fovereignty of power ever did, and now does, unalienably res 
fide.’ The conftitution efteblithed by that aflembly was, there- 


fore, an expreffion of that will and confent, an emanation from 


that fovereign power ; by what authority, then,does Dr. P. cen- 
fure its ats? On what principle of confiftency does he re- 
probate a conftitution fo originated, fo decreed? He fays that 
the reprefentatives departed from the inftruGtions of their con- 
ftituents. Did the latter difavow the aéts of their agents? No, 
they almoft unanimoufly ratified them. What right, then, has 
he to bring fuch a charge f= ut [the conftitution formed by 
that aflembly was not, though it might have been, the Britith 
contftitution. ‘This we conccive to be an appeal to nationality, 
unworthy of a man of fenfe. ‘The Britith conftitution we love 
and revere; it is fuited to Englifhmen, and Englifhmen are 


fuited to it: but let us not be fo extremely national as to {up 


pofe that its practical excellence mult be as obvious to foreign 
countries as tous; the contrary is the cafe; fer, in the con- 
ftituent aflembly, thofe who propofed the Britith conftitution 
asa model were few in number ; and it was in effe&t, though 
not in form, determined that it was not calculated for the meri- 
dian of France. 

From page 21 to page 43 inclufively, the author is employed 


in drawing a parallel between himfelf and Mr. Burke, founded ° 


on quotations from the ‘* Reflections” and ** Appeal’ of the 
latter, and the ‘* Jura Anglorum” of the former, arrayed 
againft each other in columns. The great difference between 
them is perhaps, after all, more in words than in things, more 
in found than in {ubftance. 


Rey. May 1794. D Mr. 
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Mr. Burke afferts that the do€@rine, which declares “ that 
the fovereignty, whether exercifed by one or many, conftantly 
and unalienably refides in the people,’ is calculated, in his 
opinion, utterly to fubvert not only all government in all its 
mcedes, and all ftable fecurities of rational freedom, but even 
all the rules and principles of morality itfelf. What does the 
prefent author affert in oppofition to this? Jn our opinion 
nothing. He afferts that all power, civil or political, origi- 
nated in compac?. This will not be difputed: but as little wilk 
it be difputed that, fo long as the terms of the compact are come 
plecely fulfilled, in /pirit as well as /etter, it is equally binding 
on ail the parties to it, for all parties have taken a folemn 
oath to ftand to it. Hence it is evident that, though the fo- 
vereignty of the people is not extinguifhed by the compact, the 
exercife of it, exceptin the terms of the agreement, ts fuf- 
pended, and ought to remain fufpended, until it is reftored to 
full a&tivitv by 2 breach of the engagements contracted by thole 
to. whom the adminiftration of the fovereignty was entrufted 
bythe people. ‘Fhis explanation will go a great way to recon- 
cile the feemingly jarring opinions of thefe two gentlemen, 
As to the acts of the ath and 6th Anne, to which our author 
refers, we think that they make again{t himfelf and in favour 
of. his adverfary ; for they do not declare it to be treafon to 
exprefs a thought againft the fovereign power of the people, but 
of the /egiflature, or king, lords, and commons. Mr, Burke 
has committed no crime againft thefe ftatutes, by afferting that 
the people, as diftinét from their parliamentary capacity as.re- 
preiented by the houfe of commons, cannot legiflate; and he 
n¢ver attempted to deny the power of the legiflature to do 
whatever it was competent to the fovereign power to enact. 

It. would lead us too far to follow the author through his pa- 
rallel, and to point out the. paflages in which he contends for 
differences between himfelf and Mr. Burke; which, in feveral 
inftances, were fo minute as to efcape our eye; we fhall now, 
therefore, proceed to his fecond chapter, which begins at 
page 57, and which ought, in juftice, to be called the fir; 
as. that which precedes. it has really nothing to do with. the 
biffory. 

wu the fubjedt of the flave-trade, the author has beflowed 
much. attention ; we have carefully perufed his remarks on this 
much agitated queftion, and yet we are at times at a lofs to 
afcertain his.own opinion on it. He admits that the injunctions 
of the.* chriftian code militate againft the ftate of flavery,’ and 
that,‘no Jegiflature can fanction the means of* attaining an 
iniquitous end.’ in this we read, by inference, the condemna- 
tion ef the fla¥e-trade, as the means of attaining an iniguitous 


end, 
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end, viz.—the eftablifhment and perpetuation of flavery, On 
the other hand, he contends that this queftion, ‘taken up on 
the pure abftra& rights of humanity, evidently hazards the pro- 
perty of individuals, deeply affects the navigation and com- 
merce of the nation, and immediately involves the difmember- 
ment of the Britith empire.’ Here is the condemnation of 
thofe who were aiming at the abolition. On one fide he places 
chriftianity, humanity, and juftice, execrating both the means 
and the end, both flavery and the means by which it is fup- 
ported. Againft them, he arrays the interefts of individuals, 
and of the Britifh empire ; and he calls in the aid of Mammon 
to feel the hearts of Englifhmen againft that rule engraven by 
the hand of God himfelf on the human mind, ** do as you 
would be done by.” After having fo long hefitated between 
chriftianity and felf intereft, that we were at a lofs for fome 
time to determine to which fide he leaned, he at laft takes a de- 
cided part, exhibiting the triumph of trade over humanity and 
juftice, and prefling into his fervice all the narrow, felfifh 
paffions of the human heart, to decide on this momentous 
queftion,——Whether a trade fhall be continued which dooms 
to flavery millions of our fellow-creatures? We confefs that, 
for our part, we never could bring ourfelves to fit down coolly 
to calculate the profits of injuftice; nor the lofs that might be 
fuftained by giving toevery human being his due: we adore, as 
an emanation from the divinity, that facred principle— fiat ju/- 
titia, ruat ceelum! and we nevercan think that the man truly 
underftands the term, jusTIcE, who contends that, when a 
perfon has purchafed that which the feller had no right to 
convey tohim, he is intitled to compenfation before he makes 
reftitution to the right owner. On the other hand, we admit 
that the public, having fan@tioned an abominable traffic, 
ought, as a puni/bment, to bear the burden of an indemnification 
to thofe who would not have embarked in it if the legiflature 
had fetits face againft it from the beginning. We will clofe 
this fubject with the following quotation from the author; ju‘t 
remarking, by the way, that we think (for we fpeak only from 
memory, ) that he is hiftorically wrong when he fays that, on 
the 1ft of May, Mr. Pitt prefented to the houfe of commons a 
{tring of refolutions for the gradual abolition of the flave-trade: 
the refolutions prefented on that day were for the unqualified 
abolition ; the word gradual was inferted in the firft refolution, 
and was carried, on the motion of Mr. Sec. Dundas: __ | 

* Before this important gueftion receives its final decifion, it 
fhould be completely divefted of the ftern compul4on of confcientious 
morality, that fhuts out the fympathy of human nature, and forbids 


the exercife of difcretion and eleétion. If the fubjeét be once brought 
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to a.matter of mere civil inveftigation, the milt of enthufiafm will’ be 
removed, that magnifies the fize of all reafons and milreprefents the. 
fhape of every objection. Then and not ull then will the advocates 

for the abolition of the flave-trade fee the full force of the reafons of 
their opponents for its continuance, viz. the impoflibility of keeping 

up the culture of their plantations without it; the advantages of na- 

vigation, opulence, and induftry, arifing from it to their mother 

country ; the improvement of the fituation of the flaves by being 

removed from amore unhealthy climate, fecured from cruel and def- 

potic tyranny, and refcued from the horrors of barbarifm and ido- 

latry ; the injuftice ofinvading private property without indemnifica- 

tion; the danger of calumniating the acls of the proprietors, their 

anceftors, and the governors and legiflators of the country by fup-, 
porting the fyftem of flavery: and above all, the confequences 
which the flaves muft draw (for they have thought) from our open 

declaration of the criminality of the practice of enflaving them. 

« If ata future day the flave-trade fhall be aboltthed, as an unchrif- 
tian trafic, and the emancipation of all our colonial flaves fhall fol- 
low that abolition as a jult and neceifary confequence of the prin- 
ciple that produced it; the indemnification and fatisfaction of the in-— 
jured proprietors will become a ferious confideration. to the minifter 
of finance. On one hand will be eablifhed claims for the lofs of. 
property refumed by the ffate, after the moft unequivocal confirma-. 
tion of it to the individual poffeffors; andon the other will be heard © 
proteftations againft a contribution towards reimburfing the expences 
of enflaving and bartering for their fellow-creatures, in defiance of. 
the ordinances of God ; as if afeducer, forced by the laws from the 
object of his criminality, fhould demand of the ftate a reimburfement 
for the price of herruin. If upon the abolition of the flave-trade’ 
a confequent emancipation fhould follow, cordial muit be the’ 
prayers of our Wett India Planters for the continuance of the prefent : 
Minifter, For he, who has fo warmly efpoufed the claims of thefe 
Africans to their natural rights, and wha in the year 1786 propofed 
to faddle this nation with theium of one million to buy upa right of 
nomination to parliament from individuals,’ which the conftitution pre- 
fumed impoffible to exift, would not without ‘full indemnification in- 
vade the property of individuals confirmed to them by the ftanding 
laws of the land, and the exprefs ‘atts of the leciflature.’ 


On the fubje& of the petition from the Unitarians, tobe re-. 
lieved from the penalties of the gth and :oth William III. our - 
author difplays great liberality, inafmuch as that he argues 
ftrongly in favour of thofe who reject 2 dogma which he him- 
felf receives as an article of his faith ; and we muft fay that, on 
this oceafion, he makes a thruft at Mr. Burke, which that gen- 
tleman’s armour, we think, is not ftrong enough to prevent 
from rufhing capulo tenus. His words on that point are as 
follow : | 

« The future annalift ofthe mo% credulous age would be difcredited 
in reporting, that Mr. Burke had in a full debate excited the horror 
and 
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and indignation of the houfe of commons againft the French revolu- 
tionifts, for having completed the meature of their iniquities by fu- 
peradding to the reit the crime of religious perfecution, in order to con- 
vince a Britifth Senate of the neceflity of keeping upon their ftatate 
books atts of the molt penal rigour againit purely {peculative opi- 
nions ofreligion *. The leading fpeakers, who followed him, op- 

fed the motion, to avoid the fcandal which the repeal of fuch an 
act might create in the church : and in order to fecure the Unitarians 
from the guilt of fedition and treafon, againit which the conftitution 
and laws have provided a full remedy, they found the neceflity of 
holding over them ix terrerem difabiliues, penalties, and pains for de- 
nying revealed dogmas and myfteries of religion above the natural 
grafp of man’s limited comprehenfion, te which no Suman authority 
can therefore demand fubmiflion.’ 

In the third chapter, the bufinefs of the Romana Catholics is 
taken up, not as a religious but as a political queftion, and a 
gueftion alfo of parliamentary reform. A phenomenon had ap- 
peared in jreland at the period to which the author ailudes: the 
proteftant diffenters and the Roman Catholics, than whom ne 
two bodies of men ever had maintained lefs intercourfe with 
each other, after long hatreds and antipathies, began at lait to 


fee that they were fellow-fufferers ; that their animofities were. 


the foundation of the power which opprefied them; and they 
had the good fenfe to perceive that a firm union between them 
would put an end to their oppreffion. ‘They weighed the re- 
markable aflertion made by Mr. Grattan fome years before, 
“¢ that it was, as it were, written in the book of fate, that the 
Irith proteftant never could be free, till the lrifh catholic ceafed 
to bea flave.”? In confequence of this, fome ferious efforts 
were made by the moft Jiberal on both fides, to form a political 
union between the two bodies, The author has the following 
remarks on this fubject : 


‘In the prefent fituation of the Britifh empire, and under the ex- 
ifting circumitances of the Irifh nation, the difcontent and confe- 
quent irritation of three outof four millions of its inhabitants, became 
an object of ferious alarm to government, efpecially when there was 
a profpect of the body of the diffenters coalefcing with this bulk of 
thenation. Such a coalition could not fail to give regular, precon. 
certed, and perhaps deep-planned movements to a body of men 
roufed into agtion merely bythe forenefs of their prefevt fufferings. 
‘There were not wanting men of folid thought, ftrong reatoning, and 





‘* The effect of this act (g and 10 William I!I.) is more exteufive 
than it is generally thought : for it not only applies :o all thofe wao 
do not believe the myttery of the bleffed Trinity, according to the 
Athanafian expofition or explanation of it, but againft all- thofe who 
ri not admit of the divine authority of the Old and New Teftament, 
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unfhaken determination to inftill into this vaft mafs of people, awaking 
from a long lethargy of inaction and wretchednefs, the pleafing and 
felf-convincing verities, that a free nation cannot be taxed that is not 
reprefented, nor bounden by laws in the framing of which they do 
not concur. 

« By what particular manceuvre the coalition was for the prefent 
warded off, I cannot trace. Government was certainly very anxious 
to prevent it, though nothing I believe contributed fo much towards 
it, as the very warm part which the difflenters openly took in the fuc- 
ceffes of the French Revolutionifts, and the undifguifed predilection 
that fome of their lefs confiderate affociates profeffed for a repub- 
lican form of government. Thefe fentiments ftaggered the general- 
ity of the Roman Catholics, the extent of whofe views went only to 
be admitted to an equal fhare of the exiiting conftitution of govern- 
ment, from which they were excluded ; but in no fhape to lend their 
aliftance to change or demolifh it, much lefs to frame anew one upon | 
auy other foundation ’ 


[To be concluded in the next Number.] Sh.....n. 





Art. VIT. The Widow, or a Pi&ture of Modern Times. A Novel, 
In a Series of Letters. By Mrs. Mary Robinfon. 12mo. 2 Vols, 
6s. Boards. Hookham. 1794. 


rT Hoven poems and novels are both works of fancy, the 
traniition from the former fpecies of writing to the latter 

is not eafy, The conftant effort, which the poet commonly 
thinks it neceflary to make in order ta enrich his language, 
forms a habit of elevated dition little fuited to familiar narra- 
tive; and thofe flights of imagination, which are the foul of 
poetry, can feldom be properly introduced in ftories which are 
{uppofed to be copied from real Ife. Mrs. Robinfon, to whofe 
poetical merit we have often had occafion to bear teftimony, 
appears to have found fome difficulty in paffing from the fictions 
of verfe to thofe of profe. In the prefent novel, however, fhe 
has fucceeded better than in her former profe productions, in 
attempting to throw off the pomp of poetical di€tion, and ta 
reduce her ftyle to the tone of polite epiltolary correfpondence: 
—but the principal merit of thefe volumes is their exhibiting 
a pidlure of modern times, in which the features of fafhionable 
folly and depravity are drawn with a {kilful hand, and with 
fuch ftrokes of deformity as are well adapted to excite contempt 
and indignation. The incidents are well contrived and ar- 
ranged; the characters are agreeably diverfified and ftrongly 
marked; and the fentiments, throughout, are fuch as ought to 
Jeave a due impreffion on the mind of the reader in favour of 
virtue. We fhall not except, from the latter part of this com- 
mendation, the following delicate plea in behalf of the un- 
fortunaic and contiite female wanderer; 
) | = * We 
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< We are all (fays Mrs. St. Lawrence) fubjeét to error, and the 
feeling, confiderate mind readily embraces every occafion to com- 
mend, rather than depreciate. Let thofe who cenfure, examine their 
own hearts; let them, before they condemn, prove themfelves im- 
maculate. The frailty of our fex depends on a thoufand circum- 
ftances, and ought to claim the teadereit indulgence. A woman may 
be weak without being vicious; a variety of events may confpire to 
undermine the moft powerful rectitude; and the feverity frequently 
exercifed by relations in the education of youth, gives an habitual dif- 
content, which renders every fcene of life dull and infipid. The 
mind, fo tinged with peevifh indifference, fhrinks from the energies 
of virtue, and eafily becomes a prey to the defigning. There are 
women who have no opportunities to wander from the paths of pro- 
priety; peculiar deficiency in perfonal attractions will often fhield 
the weakef heart from the attacks of the feducer; ethers are placed 
on fuch an eminence of delight, fo iurrounded by ail the comforts, 
the luxuries of life, blefied with the attentions of amiable kindred 
(while every wifh is anticipated by the affeéctions of a worthy hufband) 
that to deviate from virtue wouk! be unpardonable. But let the un- 
prejudiced obferver turn to that woman, who, perhaps, tenderly edu- 
cated in the bofom of affluence, with a mind exquifitely fenfible, 
driven upon the mercy of an unfecling world; young, beautiful, 
ftricken with poverty, fhrinking under opprefiion, aflailed by flattery, 
and allured by fplendor; furely the moft obdurate heart muft figh for 
Juch a wanderer, and confefs that, if sny thing can palliate inditcretion, 
it is the combination of fuch circumitances. But, alas! how few will 
examine with candour, or judge with lenity! How fe: will look back 
upon pait provocation, in order to extenuate prefent culpability! For 
my own part, I confefs I never beheld the blufh of contrition, without 
feeling an involuntary impulfe to bathe it with a tear of pity! The 
fatpy do not want the aids of compaffion, and I trait I fhall ceafe to 
exiit when I withhold a Gigh trom the axfortunate. 

‘ You know, my amiable triend, 1 was always a melancholy being; 
and the folitude that furrounds me tends to cherifh every mournful 
propenfity. Guilt only flies from the itillnefs of feclufion, where it 
dares not fcrutinize its own heart; for my own choice, 

I love the labyrinth, the filent glade, 

For foft repofe, and confcious rapture made; 
The melancholy murmurs of the rill, 

The moaning zephyrs and the breezy hill, 

The torrent roaring from the flinty fteep, 

The morning gales that o’er the landfcape {weep, 
The fhade that dufky twilight meekly draws, 
O’er the calm interval of nature’s paufe ; 

*Till the chafte moon flow ftealing o’er the plain, 
Wraps the dark mountain in her filv’ry train, 
Soothing with fympathetic tears the breaft 

That feeks for soLiruDE, and fighs for REST. 

* You fee, my dear Madam, I am ftill an humble handmaid of the 
BUSES; they are my bett companions, for to them I owe many a 
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tranquil hour, which perverfe fortune cannot darken, or even the envy 
of the world wreft from me.’ 

It would be eafy to make other pleahag extras from this 
novel, but we will not foreftall the pleafure which our readers 
will derive from the perufal of the whole. 

A fecond volume of Mrs. R.’s poems is under perufal. E. 








Art. VIII. Experiments on Animal Elecricity, with their Application 
to Phyfiology, and fome Pathological and Medical Obfervations, 
By Eufebius Valli, M.D. correiponding Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Turin. 8vo, pp.323. 6s. Boards. 
Johnfon. 1793. 


‘uR readers are already acquainted with the common method 
of performing thefe fanguinary experiments, and with their 
ufual refule. We fhall therefore pafs over what Dr. V. fays in 
common with his brother experimenters on animal ele¢tricity, 
and fhall feleét a few of the molt curious peculiarities which he 
remarked during his Jong and laborious refearches; hazard. 
ing, in conclufion, an opinion on his general theory. 

He informs us that he repeatedly produced a renewal of the 
convulfive motions by removing the coating lower down on the 
nerve, after they had entirely ceafed in the former fituation of 
things ° 

‘Itisvery evident {faf§ he}from thefe facts, that the nerves poffefs at 
every part a vital prihciple, Which perifhes in proporiion to the repeti- 
tion and intenfity of the thocls, which may be confidered as fo many 
eleétrical difcharges. 

‘ This principle alfo gradually perifhes of itfelf, and it is always 
from the highett part that it firit begins to difappear. One might 
fufpe&, that the nerve dries, during the experiment, and that 
to this caufe its inertnefs, or waut of power to conduct the 
electricity might be owing. ‘This, however, is not the cafe. It 
cannot be denied, that a nerve, which has long been fubjeéted to ex- 
periment becomes flat, and lofes its wlite colour, which, perhaps, 
may be owing to part of it being carried off along with the electric 
fluid, but it itll does not ceafe to conduct; for if we touch the coated 
nerve and the mufcles with the metal conduétor, the movements are 
excited, notwithitanding the alteration in its conftitution. Befides, in 
the limbs of frogs, which have been either thrown into water, or ex- 
pofed tothe action of the atmofpiere for a certain time, I have found 
the nerves apparently in their natural ftate, Yet, notwithftanding 
this appearance, it isby no means a matter of indifference for the ex- 
periment, what part of the nerve is prepared and communicated with. 

« A great number of frogs have been facrificed to my experiments; 
and I have conitantly obferved, that when there was aay refiduum of 
vitality, by lowering the coating, and trying it at the diftance of 
every line, that is to fay, making the communication between the 
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ecating and the nerve, I reached the point which an{wered to the ex. 


periment. ; 
« From this it appears, that this condition of the nerves, by which 


they poffefs the power of exciting mufcular motioa—this life, if I 
may be allowed the expreflion, continues longer in their extremities 


than at their origin. a 
‘« But is not their origin that which I call their extremities ? Let us 


leave this to be decided by future phy fiologifts.’ 

In the latter part of the firft fetion, many obfervations, on 
what Dr. V. calls the conducting power of different fub- 
ftances, are related ; of which the following is one of the moft 
remarkable : 

« Amongft men, there are fome individuals who are good conduc- 
tors, others who are lefs fo, and fome again who appear to be almoit 
non-condu¢tors. 

‘| was one day carrying on, with three of my friends, fome experi- 
ments upen frogs. A frog was put in water, and we each by turn eflayed 
its power. ‘l'wo of us excited trong convulftons, the third orly 
feeble ones, andthe fourth none atall. ‘This experiment was repeated 
j;eouently with the fame refult. This is not the only example I could 
adduce of the reality of this fact, but I do not think it neceflary to 
dweil any longer upon it.’ 

In fection 2. various experiments are detailed to fhew that, 
when a ligature is applied to the nerves clofe to the mufcles, the 
movements do not appear; and when, in two limbs of the 
fame animal, one ligature is clofe to the mufcles and the other 
is ata diftance, the quantity of artificial electricity, necedlary 
to excite the former into action, is enormovfly great in come 
parifon with the latter.—Opium applied to the nerves appeared, 
on fome occafions, to deftroy, and on others not to impair, the 
excitability of the limb. Why opium, (fays Dr. V.) fhould 
uncer certain circumftances aét upon the nerves, and not in 
others, is what I am altogether ignorant of.’ All, however, 
that is neceflary to folve this difficulty, is to afcertain the cir- 
cumflances ;— which perhaps a perfon may do by fewer experi- 
ments than thofe of the prefent author, but more happily ima- 
gined and better directed to the point. he age and ftate of 
health of the animal, and the time of application of the drug, 
muft make a material difference. —Some poifons, as corrofive 
fublimate, given to the animal, deftroy the excitability. In 
{peaking of the difference in the ftate of the mufcular fibre, ac- 
cording to the difference in the manner of death, Dr. V. tells 
us, that ¢ in the plague at Smyrna in 1784, the bodies of thofe 
who died were in general fo ftiff, that one could not bend their 
arms or legs in any way. ‘Thefe bodies were a long time be- 

fore they became putrid.’ 
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Deftroying an animal by immerfion in water or azotic air 
does not, in general, deftroy the excitability : but the contrary 
feems to hold pretty much with regard to other mephitic airs. 

Inthe 2d feétion, the author advances that mufcular motion 
is an cleGrical phenomenon, though his opinion does not coin- 
cide with that of M. Galvani. Hence, in the above experi- 
ment, the metals are fuppofed to act as conductors merely. The 
mufcular fibres compofe an electrical battery; © the nerves, 
(fays he,) diftributed upon all the turfaces of the cylinders, or 
{mall jars of mufcle, are the threads which conduct the fluid in 
gueftion. They are difpofed in fuch a way as to communicate 
with each other. The fprings, or means by which this commu- 
nication exifts, have as yet evaded our obfervation. Thefe 
fprings are fubordinate to the direction of the intellectual faculty, 
which by means of them is capable of producing any difcharge 
and motion it will.’ In this, and in the attempt to eftablifh an 
analogy between the ftructure of mufcles and that of the elec- 
trical apparatus of certain fiihes, fome degree of ingenuity is 
difplayed: but we can fay nothing farther. We perufed the 
whole fection with great diflatisfaction ; and fo remote are the 
author’s analogies, that we will venture to affert that no reader 
will be perfuaded by him that mufcular a€tion takes place in 
confequence of any affection of the eleGtric fluid accumulated 
in the fibres *, We entertain fentiments equally unfavourable 
refpecting the 4th fection, which treats of the influence of this 
fuppofed nervous fluid (electricity,) on the animal ceconomy, 
lt is a farrago of long irrelevant quotations and trifling uncon, 
nected reflections +. 

It gives us much concernto treat an enterprizing foreigner with 
fuch feverity, and to difmifs him fo fhortly :—-but the moft fu- 
perficial reader will find internal evidence of an ill-advifed de- 
fign to manufacture an 8vo book out of materials not more than 
fufficient to make a very fmall pamphlet; and againft fuch de- 
figns we confider it as a duty to proteft in the moft pofitive 
terms. Had Dr. V. given a fucciné&t and perfpicuous account 

« * The attraction of the (mufcular) fibrils is owing to the different 
ftate or condition of the eleétricity in the mufcles; that is, in a ftate of 
contraction, the furfaces of the fibrils are differently electrified from 
what they are ina itate of relaxation. Agreeably to this hypothefis, 
the equilibrium never takes place.’ 

$ Lecce Signum—* The brain is the chef-d’ccuvre of the divine 
Architect. It is here that we combine, imagine, and create, and 
from hence have emanated fo many works which have been ftamped 
with the feal of immortality.” An hundred other quotations of the 
fame force might be produced, 
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of his experiments, and expreffed his conjectures clearly and 
concifely, he might have filled up the remaining {pace with 
his obfervations on the plague at Smyrna, which we under- 
ftand to be genuine and valuable ; for it appears that he expofed 
himfelf, with almoft unprecedented boldnefs, to the contagion, 
However, indeed, we difapprove the prefent publication, we are 
extremely defirous of doing juftice to Dr. V.’s merits; and, for 
this purpofe, we fhall conclude with a quotation from his pre- 
face; which, we believe, contains not the {malleft exaggera~ 
tion : 

« J thall, I doubt not, be charged with cruelty by many of my 
readers ; but thofe who are thoroughly acquainted with my character, 
and know that I have facrificed every comfort and convenience of life, 
with all the pleafures of fociety, for the purpofe of vifiting different 
countries in fearch of information, that I have experienced every pof- 
fible hardship and fatigue, and folely with a view of offering the fruits 
of my labour to the public, they, I fay, wall not do me this injuftice, 











but rather ftand forwards in my defence.’ B a. 


~—— 


Art.IX. Mr. Cartwright’s Journal of TranfaGions and Events at 
Labrador. 


[Article concluded from our laft Number, p. 379.] 


Ox his return to England in the latter end of the year 177% 
Mr. Cartwright entered into a partnerfhip with Captain 
Robert Scott, late commander of the Speaker, Eaft Indiaman, 
and Mr. John Scott, his younger brother, hey were jointly 
to have one half of the trade, and Mr. C. the other. Mr. 
C,’s veflel and ftock were to be received at a valuation of two 
thoufand pounds, and they agreed to furnifh an equal fum in 
cafh. Having embarked at Plymouth, they fet fail April 12 
for Ireland: but, on their paflage, the fhip received fo much 
dumage by running on the Rundleftone, which lies about four 
miles fouthward of the Land’s end, that, on examination 
at Cork, fhe was found not /ea worthy, and was confequently 
condemned as unfit for the voyage. A new brig of one hun- 
dred and thirty tons burden was purchafed, which, after en- 
countering a heavy fea, arrived at the place of deftination 
about the end of June 1774. 
To the lovers of natural hiftory, Mr. C.’s account of the 
Porcupine cannot but prove acceptable ; 
_ * I donot know how many thefe creatures have at a birth; but 
imagine they are not very prolific: for if they were, they would de- 
ftroy all the trees in the country, as they feed on nothing but rinds 
the whole winter, and by fo doing kill a prodigious number of trees 
of all forts; though they prefer the filver-fir to all others. In {pring, 
they are very fond of the leaves of the larch, and in the autumn, they 
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eat a bad {pecies of mufhrooms, which grow herein tolerable plenty, 
This creature is a good deal like the beaver, in fize and thape; the 
only difference is in the tail and feet. They both fit up, and make 
ufe of their fore feet to feedthemlelves with. The porcupine readily 
climbs trees, for which purpofe he is furntthed with very long claws; 
and, in winter, when he mounts into a tree, I believe he does not 
‘come down tll he has eaten the bark from the top tothe bottom. He 
generally makes his courfe though a wood, ina ftraight direction ; fel. 
dom milling a tree, unlet, fuch as are oid. He loves the young ones 
belt, and devours fo much, eating only the inner part of the rind, 
that I have frequently known one porcupine ruin near a hundred trees 
in a winter. A man who is acquainced with the nature of thefe ani. 
mals, will feldom mifs finding inem when the fnow is on the ground, 
if he can but hit upon the rinding of that winter; by making a circuit 
sound the barked trees, he will {oon come upon his track, unlefs a 
very deep {now fhould chance to fall after his laft afcent. Having 
once difcovered that, he will net be long, ere he find the animal, 
The belly of a porcupine is covered with coarfe fur, but all the ref 
of him, with fharp prickles; the longeft and flronget of which are 
oa his rump and tail. Itisa received opinion, that a porcupine can 
@art his quills at pleafure into a diltant object; but, ] venture to affirm 
that this fpecies cannot, (whatever any other may do,) for 1 have taken 
much pains to aicertain the fact. Ona the approach of danger, he re- 
treats into ahole, if poilible; but where he cannot find one, he feizes 
upon the beit fhelter that offers, finks his nofe between his fore legs, 
and defends him{clf by a fharp ttroke of his tail, or a fudden jerk of 
his back. As the quills are bearded at their points, and not deeply 
rooted in the fkin, they flick firmly into whatever they penetrate. 
Great care fhould be taken to extract them immediately ; otherwife, 
by the mufcular motion of the animal into which they are {tuck, en- 
forced by the beards of the quills, they foon work themfelves quite 
through the part; dat I never perceived the punéture to be attended 
with worfe fymptoms, than that of a chirurgical inffruament. 

‘ A porcupine one day chanced to be upon the ground; and my grey- 
hound, which always attends me and never had feen one before, no 
fooner fet eyes on him, than he ftruck at him with the fame refolution 
that he would have done ata fox. I thought he would inftantly have 
gone mad. His tongue, the whole infide of his mouth, his nofe and 
tace were ftuck as full of quills, as it was poffible for them to be; in- 
fomuch, that his mouth was gagged wide open, and he was in fuch 
agony, that he would have bit me, when I attempted to give him 
relief, could he have clofed his mouth. Upon returning to the houfe, 
I made Jack hold him down, and then, with the affiitance of a pair 
of bullet- moulds, in about three hours time, I extra@ed mot of them. 
Some were broken too fhort to take hold of, and | drew out feveral by 
their points, which had penetrated quite through the roof of his 
mouth and the cartillage of his nofe.’ 


Mr. C. returned to London about the end of Nov. 1776; 
and, on the 2gth of April in the following year, proceeded 
down the Channel for Waterford, on his fourth voyage ; 
which 
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which terminated on the 21ft of June, wituout any remarkable 


occurrence. | . 
In the former part of this work, we noticed Mr.C.’s defire to 


‘he among ft the bears ;’ nor does he, in this refpect, feem to have 


been difappointed : ; 
‘ I came to a very itrong fhoot of water, occaficned by the river 
being pent in between two high points; from thence I faw feveral 
white bears fifhing in the ftream above. T waited for them, and in 
afhort time, a bitch with a fmail cub {wam down clofe to the other 
fhore, and landed a little beiow. ‘The bitch immediately went into 
the woods, but the cub fat down upon a rock, when I fent a ball 
through it, at the diftance of a hundred and twenty yards at the leatt, 
and knocked it over; but getting up again it crawled into the woeds, 
where 1 heard it crying mournfully, ana concluded that it could not 
long {urvive. ie, 
«The report of my gun brought fome others down, and it was no 
fooner re-loaded, than another fhe bear, with a cub of eighteen 
months old, came fwimming clofe uuder me. I fhot the bitch through 
the head and filled her crad. “Vive cub perceiving this and getting 
fight of me, as 1 was flancing clofe to the edge of the bank, which 
was near eight fect above the level of the water, made at me with 
great ferocity ; but juit as the creature was about to revenge the 
death of his dam, I faluted. him with a load of Jarge fhotin his right 
eye, which not only knocked that out, but alfo made him clofe the 
other; during which time, he turned round feveral times, pawed his 
face, and roared moft hideoufly. He no fooner was able to keep his 
left eye open, than he made at me again, quite mad with rage and 
pain; but when he came to the foot of the bank, I gave him a fecond 
falute with the other barrel, and blinded him molt completely ; his 
whole head was then entirely covered with blood. ‘The fecond fhot 
made him act in the fame manner as-the firf, until he ftruck the 
ground with his feet, when he landed a little below me, and blun- 
dered into the woods, knocking his head agaimt every rock and tree - 
that he met with. 
‘ I now perceived that two othets had juit Janded about fixty yards » 
above me, and were fiercely looking round them. As both my guns 
were difcharged, the ram-rod of my rifle broken by loading in too 
great halte the laft time, and as I had left my fhot and ball-bag be- 
longing to the other in the boat, I freely contefs, that I felt myfelf in 
avery unpleafant fituation. But as no time was to be loft, I darted 
into the woods, and inftantly loaded my double barrel with powder only; 
that I might finge their whitkers at leat, if I were attacked; for the 
rile balls were too large. Having loaded my rifle alfo with as much 
expedition as a broken rod would permit, I returned to my former 
poit. The bears having advanced a few yards, were at the edge of 
the woods, and the old one was looking fternly at me. The danger 
of firing at her I knew was great, as fhe was feconded by a cub of 
eighteen months; but I could not refift the temptation. She pre- 
ting a fair broadfide to me, I fortunately fent my ball through her 
heart, and dropped her; but-getting up again, fhe ran fome yards 
into the woods ; where I foon found her dead, without her cub.,—-— 
‘ Thad 
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‘I had not fat long, ere my attention was diverted, from the variety 
of objeéts, which at firit prefented themfelves, to an enormous, old, 
dog bear, which came out of fome alder bufhes on my right, and was 
walking flowly towards me, with his eyes fixed on the ground, and 
his nofe not far from it; at the fame time he prefented a fair fore- 
head to me: I turned myfelf round to front him, drew up my feet to 
elevate my knees, on which I refted’ my elbows, and in that pofition 
fuffered him to come within five yards of me before] drew the trigger; 
when I placed my ball in the centre of his fkull, and killed him dead: 
but as the fhore was a flat, reclining rock, he rolled round till he feit 
into the river; from the edge of which, he dropped at leaft four 

‘ards. 

« On cafting my eyes around, I perceived another beaft of equal 
fize, raifed half out of the water. He no fooner difcovered me, than 
he made towards me as faft ashe could fwim. As 1 was not then pre- 
pared to receive him, I ran into the woods to make ready my unerring’ 
rifle. Whilft I was employed in that operation, he dived and brought 
up a falmon; which he repeatedly tofied up a yard or two in the air, 
and, letting it fall into the water, would dive and bring it up . we 
In this manner he diverted himfelf for fome time, falling flowly down 
with the ftream until he was fhut out from my fight, by fome buthes, 
which grew a littlelower down. Being now ready, I advanced tothe 
attack, and prefently perceived him, ftanding in tle water with his 
fore paws upon a rock, devouring the falmon. I crept through the 
bufhes until I came oppofite to him, and finding myfeif then within 
fifty yards, I interrupted his repaft, by fending a ball through his 
head ; it entered a little above his left eye, went out at the root of ‘his 
right ear, and knocked him over; he then appeared to me in the 
agonies of death for fome time ; but at laft recovered fufficiently to 
land on my fide of the river, and to ftagger into the woods; where I 
found he bled fo copious a ftream, that it was impoffible he could go 
far. Captain Kettle and his affiftants had now finifhed their work, 
and joined me a fecond time ; and as I wifhied them to kin the other 
bear, I fent them to him for that purpofe. 

« Never in my life did I regret the want of ammunition fo much a3 
on this day; as I was by the failure interrupted in the fineft {port that 
maneverhad. [ ufually carried fourteen balls in the box which is in 
the butt of my rifle, exclufive of the load; befidés a couple of bags, 


tied to my bandoleer, for the ufe of my double barrel; one contain- 


ing fix balls, and the other fhot. But this niérning, I had inadvert- 
ently neglected to replenifh the box, which had only feven balls in it, 


and had left my bandoleer with the bags in the boat, as I mentioned’ 


before; otherwife I-amvcertain, that } could with great eafe have 
killed: four or ‘five brace more. They were in fuch plenty, that I 
counted thirty-two white-bears, and three black one¢: but there were 
certainly many more, as they generally retire into thé woods t6 fleep 


after making an ‘hearty meal ; and they could not be long ‘in doing’ 


that here; for the river was quite full of {almon. | 
_ * Having now only two balls left befide that in my’ rifle, and fear 
ing I might be'tempted'to fire' them, and afterwards have ‘my retreat 
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difputed, or be attacked by one or more enraged bears immediately 
after I had fired a fhot, when I fhould have nothing to defend myfelf 
with but the powder only, which was in my other gun, I thought it 
was moft prudent to return to the boat and get a freih fupply of am- 
munition. When I got down, I not only found myfelf very much 
fatigued, but the day was far {pent, and we had as much other work to 
do, as the remainder of it was competent to. The Shalloway likewife 
was left in fo expofed a fituation, that fhe might eafily be driven from 
her anchors, if it came on to blow {trong; I therefore altered my in- 
tention, and waited the return of the other three people. It was not 
long before they came down; for they were not able to fxin the bear. 
Although his body was afloat in water, which was about four feet deep, 
and nothing but his head refted upon a flat rock, yet they could not 
lift even that up. It was with the utmoft exertion of their united 
ftrength, that they could heave him off the rock with the afiiftance of 
leavers; nor could they cant him on his back, after he was wholly 
afloat, in order to fkin him in the water; much lefs were they able ta 
drag him on fhore. We judged him to be as much as twelve hundred 
weight; nor could he well be lefs than that, as he ftood fix feet high, 
and his carcafs was as big as that of the largeft ox I ever faw. Find- 
ing themfelves foiled in every other attempt, at length they tied fome 
dry wind-falls to him and launched him into the ftream, in hopes 
that we might pick him up with the boat; but the trees came down 
without the bear, which made us conclude, that he had grounded 
fomewhere above. ‘Thus ended in difappointment, the nobleit day’s 
fport 1 ever faw: for we got only one {kin, although we had killed fix 
bears, and not one morfel of flefh; which at this time would have 
been particularly acceptable, as we had eaten nothing for fourteen 
hours.’ 

The Journal for Feb. 1779 contains an hiftorical account of 
thefe tremendous animals. ‘They are prodigious travellers, and 
are able to fubfilt a long time without food. Great numbers, 
Mr. C, believes, are deftroyed every fpring by being carried 
out to fea onthe ice. They bring forth their young about March, 
and drop them on the ice; where they lie for fome days be- 
fore they are able to follow their dams, who, however, frequently 
carry them on their back, when they are firft able to travel. 
They breed only-once in two years, and have gener:!!y but one 
ata time. When their cubs are very yo." y, it is dangerous to 
meet them and their dams, as the latter have then been known 
to act offenfively ; at other times, they will always make off :— 
but, when wounded, they will attack their enemy with the 
greateft fury. ‘hey are amazingly ftrong, and are moit excellent 
boxers. Dogs, that are properly trained, will endeavour to 
feize them behind; to avoid which, the bear will * fit down 
on his buttocks, and {pin round like a top,’ in order to get hold 
of the dog. * This is the time, (fays Mr. C.) when you may 
approach and ki] him dead at one fhot, if you are but cool ; 
but 
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but if the dog is not well ufed to the fport he will attack hirt 
forwards; in which cafe he is fure to be either killed, lamed, 
or cowed immediately, and the bear will then attack you” 

Mr. C. makes many remarks on the food and difpofition of 
the rein deer. Though naturally wild and timorous, no crea- 
ture is fo foon nor fo effectually tamed, iftaken young. They 
not only grow bold, but difcover a degree of affection for thofe 
to whom they are habituated. A young deer, whofe mother 
Mr. C. had fhot, had its full liberty on the fourth day after it 
was caught. It difcovered no fymptoms of fear at the report 
of a gun fired clofe to it, but appeared much terrified if any dog 
ran near it. 

‘ I belicve, (says Mr. C.) they fcarce ever fleep; for as much as 
I have watched this, I never could obferve that it was ever afleep, or 
kept its eyes clofed for more than two feconds at a time, and, if I moved 
ever fo little, it would flart up. When I have Jain down on the bed at 
a time it was !lving on the floor, it would ftart up every five or fix 
minutes, and come to fee that J] was not gone, and having licked my 
face, or fucked my neck-handkerchief a little, 1t would quietly lie 
down again. When at any time it loft me, it would run about grunt- 
ing fomewhat like a hog, and never reft until it had found me, when 
it would run up to me in full fpeed. Sometimes I have diverted my- 
{elf with ftooping and running, both after and from it, which pleafed 
it much.’ 

They are fond of great variety in their food while it is in a 
prowing ftate, preferring what is youngeft and moft juicy. They 
will fwim with extraordinary fwiftneis and to a prodigious dif- 
tance. From the obfervations which Mr. C. has been en- 
abled to make, he is fully of opinion that there are many parts ° 
in Eng!and where they would live and thrive well: but he does 
not think that they would exift in fuch parks as produce nothing 
but fine grafs. 

At the latter end of the year 1779, Mr. C. returned to Lon- 
don; and, notwith{tanding his great exertions, his affairs were 
far from being in a flourifhing condition : he refolved, there- 
fore, ona fifth voyage to the coaft of Labrador. We obferve 
in:the journals of this voyage many curious obfervations relat- 
ing tothe natural hiftory of the beaver. Mr. C. fuppofes that 
none of the writers, who have mentioned them, ever faw a beaver 
houfe, and that they related only the tales of illiterate furriers. 
He feels himfelf concerned at being under the neceflity of con- 
traditing the celebrated Buffon, who afferts, as Mr. C. ob- 
ferves, that a beaver has a fcaly tail becaufe he eats fith*. ¢[ 





* We are forry that we have not M. de Buffon’s work at hands 
that we might have examined the paffage in the original: for it feems 
incredible that fo great a naturalift fhould have hazarded a conje@ture - 
fo extremely unphslofophical. 
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wonder much, (fays Mr. C.) that Monfieur Buffon had not 
one himfelf, for the fame reafon, for J] am fure he has eatena 
great deal more fifth than all the beavers of the world put to- 
vetber. Beavers will neither eat fifh nor any,animal food, but 
live upon the leaves and bark of fuch trees and fhrubs as have 
a refinous juice, and the root of the water-lilly.’ : 

The mode of conftruéting their houfes, and their choice of 
a {tuations are extremely curious; for the account of which 
we muft refer the reader to the Journal itfelf, as the length of 
it precludes us from tranfcribing it. Mr. C. feems to dif- 
believe the relation of their ufing their tails as trowels in plaif- 
tering their houfes; for he thinks the tail too heavy and the ten- 
dons of it too weak for fuchapurpofe. When neceflity obliges 
them, they will cut down, we are told, the largeft tree that ever 
grew; and they perform their work quickly and diligently. A 
fick of the thicknefs of a ftout walking cane they will cut 
off at one ftroke, and as cleanly as if it were done by a prun- 
ing knife. Mr. C. alfo oppofes the opinion of Buffon and others 
with regard to their drawing ffones or earth on their tails ; and 
the form of the tail, according to his account, feems to render 
it impoflible. Thofe who compare this account, (fays our 
author,) with the writings of Buffon and others, will find a 
ereat difference, but it muft be remembered that they wrote 
entirely from hearfay; and I from experience, chiefly.’ 

In April 1785, Mr. C. undertook his fixth and laft voyage 
to the coaft ot Labrador ; and at the end of his Journal he has 
given a fhort account of the ‘natural hiftory of that country *. 
The face of the whole, at leaft of thofe parts at prefent known, 
is very hilly and mountainous. The fouth coaft has great ap- 
pearance of fertility from the fea, but a clofe infpection dif- 
covers the foil to be poor, and the verdure to coniift of coarfe 
plants. As fome compenfation for the poverty of the foil, the 
fea, rivers, and lakes, abound in fifth and amphibious creatures. 
No country is better furniffed with convenient harbours, nor 
fupplied with better water. 

In coafting Labrador, ¢ the aftonifhed mariners (fays Mr. C.) 
is infenfibly drawn into a conclufion that this country was the 
laft which God made, and that he had mo other view than to 
throw together, there, the refufe of his materials, as of no ufe to 
mankind :—but he no fooner penetrates a few miles into a bay, 
than the great change both of climate and profpedts alters his 


——— 





* ® Labrador is a large peninfula, joined at the Iithmus to Ganada, 
waich, together with Hudfon’s bay, bounds it on the weft; on the 
north are Hudfon’s Straits; the Atlantic ocean on the eaft; and the 
Straits of Belle-Ifle, and the Gulph of St. Laurence, on the fouth.’ 
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opinion. The air then becomes foft and warm, bare rocks 
no longer appear, the land is thickly cloathed with timber, artd 
generally edged with grafs.’ 

The climate is remarkably healthy. The winters are long 
and fevere, but the cold is of a pleafing kind, never caufing a 
perfon to fhiver, as it does in England; nor do the great and 
fudden tranfitions there fo frequently experienced produce any 
bad effeét on thé conftitution, 

During the fummer, travelling by land is not only very un- 
pleafant, but almoft impracticable. It muft be performed on 
foot ; the traveller muft carry his provilions, hatchet, and an 
other things for which he has occafion, on his back ; he will 
be continually interrupted by rivers, lakes, or large ponds ; he 
will find the woods intolerably hot, the ground fpongy, and he 
will be inceflant!y tormented by millions of flies. In winter, 
however, it is very pleafant to walk with a pair of rackets, 
or fnow fhoes. The Efquimaux make ufe of a long fledge, to 
which they yoke a number of ftout dogs, and travel at the rate 
of fix or feven mikes in an hour. 

The trade carried on by the Englifh is the fame as that on 
the ifland of Newfoundland. The exports are cod-fifh, fal- 
mon, oil, whalebone, and furs, and, if we be not miftaken, 
the fkins of feals now form a confiderable branch of trade. 

© Notwithftanding the many difadvantages, (fays Mr.C.) which 
that country labours under from poverty of foil, fhort fummers, long 
winters and fevere frofts, yet I am clear, that art and good manage- 
ment are capable of making great improvements ; and if the obfer- 
vations which I have made on the effeéts of certain manures, in 
shat country and Newfoundland, can be ofany ufe in England, I thall 
think my time well beftowed in communicating them,’ 

It is now time for us to conclude this article; and we muft 
fincerely exprefs the pleafure which we have derived from the 
perufal of the volumes before us: though we may be allowed 
to remark that we have been occafionally fatigued with the mi- 
nutenefs obferved in the Journals.—We lament that a man of 
fuch integrity and induftry fhould fail in {ecuring that inde- 
pendance and eafe which he fo amply merits: but we feel fome 
confolation inthe inference from Mr. C.’s Journal, particularly 
that part of it which relates to his being vifited and plundered by 
an American privateer, that he poflefies a fpirit which difdains 
to repine at misfortunes, and rifes fuperior to every itroke of 
adverfity. 

Three large and wel] executed maps accompany the volumes, 
befide a portrait of the author, in his fur drefs, &c. viliting his 
traps.——A poem [containing about 14 pages, } entitled Lasra- 
wor, brings up the rear of Mr. C.’s publication; in whieh, 
(unqualified: 
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unqualified as he profefles himfelf to be, having never read fo 
many verfes as he has written, and here printed,) he copies the 
moft ftriking particulars and fcenery of the defcriptive parts of 
his Journals. “Whis tafk he has accomplifhed in numbers which 
remind us of Cotton’s celebrated Wonders of the Peake; nor is 
Mr. Cartwright’s performance, on the whole, inferior to that 
of the Derbythire Bard, in regard to poetic merit. Cotton 
was a man of wit and humour; though infufterably coarte, 


with refpect to the latter of thefe qualities. Gell a 
_ .. » aes Malti, - 


Art. X. An Attempt to efablifp the Bafis of Freedom on fimple and 
unerring Principles; ina Series of ‘Letters. By Charles Patton. 
8vo. pp. 75. 18.6d. Printed at Edinburgh for Peter Hill ;—fold 
by Debrett, London. 1793. 

TH French revolution has given birth to a queftion of very 

great importance to mankind in general, viz. ‘Is it pros 

perty or is it population that ought to form the bafis of a free go 
vernment?” The difcuffion has divided this country in par 
ticular into parties ; and the moft able and the moft virtuous of 
our citizens have ranged themfelves on different fides; fome 
contending that, if government be placed exclufively in the 
hands of property, the neceflary confequence muft be that the 
rich will become tyrants, and the poor fink into abject flavery ; 
while others as ftrenuoufly maintain that, if population be made 
the groundwork of political power, (by which, as well as by 
government, legiflative power is underftood,) there cannot 
poflibly exift any fecurity for the enjoyment of property; and 
thofe who poffels it muft be fubje& to a tyranny that will ulti- 
mately deprive them of it. Mr. Patton fupports both opinions; 
for he aflerts that, if property prevail, perfonal freedom and 
{mall pofleffions muft be in danger ; and that, if per‘/ons pre+ 
vail, great property could not be fecure from their encroach- 
ments. Inftead, therefore, of laying the foundation of a free 
government on either of them exclufively, he lays it cn both 
conjointly ; and maintains that the freedom and ftability of a 
government muft depend on a juft equipoize of the power to be 
exercifed by thofe who have property, and thofe who have 
none ; for, as true liberty confiits in the equal fecurity af- 
forded to perfons and to property, fo it cannot exift where the 
two parties are not equally balanced. 

His plan of government, formed on this principle, is, firft, 
that it fhould be exercifed or adminiftered by reprefentatives, 
cne half of whom fhould be chofen by the property of the 
Country, the other half by per/ons independent of the property, : 
Here he is aware of two objections to his fyftem: one, that, 
as-there are very few individuals in a ftate who have not, fome 
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property, it muft bea difficult tafk to mark clearly the line of 
feparation that is to divide the nation into two diftinct bodies of 
electors, fuch as he defcribes: the other, that, in an affembly 
of reprefentatives elected according to his plan, it might be 
thought impoffible to preferve an exact equality; for fuch a 
body, confifting of men, muft of courfe be fubject to human 
paffions and infirmities, liable to be convulfed by intrigue or 
mifled by eloquence ;. bribed perhaps by the rich, or overawed: 
by the mob.—Thefe two objections he confiders as by no 
means infuperable. He endeavours to remove the former by a 
more diftin& explanation of the terms which he ufes. By 
© property independent of perfons’ he means \. potleffors of the 
great, vifible, and permanent property, which, in ail {tates,. 
pofleffing extended and valuable territory, mutt confift in a 
majority of the proprietors of the lands.’—By the term * per- 
fons independent of property,’ he means the great bulk of the 
people, who in general depend more for their fubfiftence on 
perfonal labour and exertions, than on any permanent pro- 
perty.’—It is evident, however, to every man of obfervation,: 
that there is in fociety a very numerous body of men, who, 
though. poflefing no permanent nor landed eftate, are fuffi- 
ciently wealthy to be able to live without labour, and confe- 
‘quently cannot, ftriftly fpeaking, be clafled with either of the 
two bodies into which Mr. P. divides the eleClors. We admit 
that this is not a pofitive objection to his principle, for fome- 
thing like it is to be found in our two univeriities; where the 
electors do not vote in confequence of any pecuniary qualifica- 
tion, and their reprefentatives are exempted from the operation 
of the law which enacts that all members of parliament fhall, 
to be capable of fitting as fuch, be poflefied of landed property 
to a certain amount; and in fome of our cities and boroughs,, 
where the freedom of the corporation, independently of pro- 
perty, gives the right of voting : but it may fairly be confider- 
ed as tending to raife doubts about the practicability of carry- 
ing it into execution, to the extent and in the manner propofed- 
by him. We are far, however, from meaning to fay that the 
plan is impracticable becaufe it is attended with difficulties ; we 
may neverthelefs be allowed to obferve that they appear to us 
not to be inconfiderable ; and that they are entitled to the 
greater confideration, as the whole merit of Mr. P.’s fyftem: 
depends on a nice balance of the two parties. 

The fecond objection, which points out the difficulty of 
preferving equality in the aflembly of reprefentatives fo ele&ted,. 
he obviates by faying that he would have the executive power 
fo modelled and conftituted, that it fhould be able to act as 
moderator between the two parties, and hold the balance even’ 

| between: 
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between both. For this‘purpofe, he would feparate the executive 
fom the legiflative authority, and would place it in the hands, 
not of a council named by the reprefentatives, for that would 
in effect re-unite the two powers, but in thofe of a fingle per- 
fon, to be permanently exercifed by him. 

it has been obferved that influence is incidental to power ; 
and that, when the latter is given, it is fcarcely poffible to 
with-hold the former. On this principle, our anceftors have 
proceeded in their endeavours, not to extinguifh influence, for 
that was not praticable, but to confine it within as narrow 
limits as poflible, and to blunt the edge by which it might de- 
{troy the conftitution :—but Mr. P. takes a very different 
ground ; for, fo far from difcountenancing the influence of the 
executive power in a fingle perfon, he makes it an effential 
and integral part of his plan, the very keyftone that is to bind 
the arch cf his conftitution. In the moft unequivocal terms, 
he lays it down as a principle ‘ that, in a government, under 
the reprefentative fyitem, the chief magiftrate fhould either 
ele one third of the deputies, or poflefs an influence in that 
body equal to fuch a proportion of the reprefentation.” The 
latter expedient he prefers, for this reafon: ¢ that the chief ma- 

iftrate could not chufe any reprefentatives for himfelf, who 
would not belong either to perfons or to property.? ‘This influ- 
ence, he propofes, fhould arife from the minifters and other 
oficers of government; wham Mr. Patton would entitle to fit 
and vote in the reprefentative aflembly. 

Alegiflature, confifting only of a houfe of reprefentatives 
anda chief magiftrate, influencing one third cf the former, 
might, Mr. P. thinks, balance the two great parties of pro- 
perty and perfons, if its fittings were to be holden at fo great 
adiftance from large towns or populous neighbourhoods, 
that it fhould be free from the danger of being over-awed by 
the mob :—but, if the feat of the government and legiflature 
were in a large city, the freedom of debate might be invaded, 
and the perfon of the chief magiftrate endangered, unlefs one of 
two expedients were adopted,=-the eftablifhment of an army, 
or the inftitution of a third branch to be added to the legiflature. 
As anarmy might be debauched by either the houfe of reprefent- 
atives or the chief magiftrate, and be employed for the deftruc- 
tion of that which it had been raifed to maintain, Mr, P. very 
wilely gives up the idea of a military force as part of the means 
by which the two great clafles of property and perfons might be 
balanced, and, in its ftead, approves the inftitution of 2 
houfe of peers to be created by the executive power, and not 
poflefing too great a fhare of the national property. 
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Such is the outline of the conftitution which Mr..P. recom. 
mends ; and, though there may be parts of it which will thock 
thofe who think, as we do, that influence and corruption are 
in general, though not always, fynonimous terms, we muft 
confefs that he fupports his plan by arguments extremely plauf. 
ible, and in moft inftances convincing. To fhew that he 
proceeds not on mere fpeculation, but on theory tried by prac. 
tice, he obferves that, in France, as foon as perfons were made 
of more account than property, the government was overturn. 
ed, property became injecure, and its owners were the objects 
of perfecution—That, in Poland, where property was every 
thing, and perfons nothing, the great land-owners were the only 
individuals who could be faid to be free, while the people 
were in a ftate of the moft abj<ct flavery, their lives in the 
power of their tyrants, who cou'd exercife fupreme jurifdiGtion 
over them, and their peifons fold with eftates, as if, like 
cattle, they were part of the flock. He elucidates his fyftem 
by the conilitutions of Athens, Sparta, Macedon, Carthage, 
and Rome; the various revolutions in which he adduces, to 
prove the neceflity of fucha form of government as would op- 
pofe an effectual barrier to the encroachments which the two 
great parties, confilting of people with. property and of thofe 
who have none, are but too naturally difpofed to make on each 
other. 

From this produ@tion, it evidently appears that Mr. P. has 
extentive views ; that his mind, inftead of ftooping to little 
expedients contrived for the moment, and prepofed on the fpur 
of the occafion, is capable of looking forward to, and legif. 
lating for, ages yet unborn, and of providing for them fuch a 
conftitution as might remove all temptations to revolutions, by 
affording every rational fecurity for the enjoyment of lie 
berty and property, «nd by putting it, as much as inftitutions 
can put it, out of the power of any clafs or defcription of men 
to encroach on or violate either, It is not to be expected that 
his plan will pleafe every one; but it is certainly deferving of 
the moft ferious attention of the public. The article refpeCting 
influence will be the leaft favourably received: but it would be 
unfair to reject even this, till the arguments advanced by Mr. P. 
to prove the neceflity of fuch a principle in government, have. 


becn thoroughly weighed. $ 
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' maining 79 contain papers which are clafled under Manufaftures, 
Mechanics, and Colonies and Trade. 

The clafs Agriculture contains, as _ufual, a portion of grain 
mixed with fome chaff; in thatof Adechanics, we obferve a va- 
riety of valuable communications. We will go through the 
whole progreflively, noticing fuch particulars as appear beft en- 
titled to the reader’s attention. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. Pattenfon, of Kent, recommen:'s a mixture of tar and 
greafe (in the proportion of one of the former to fix or feven of 
the latter,) asa prefervative of young trees from hares and rab- 
bits, (Mr. P. Jikewife mentions rats!) by brufhing the ftems 
with itas high as hares, &c, can reach. This practice is not 
new: but the more ufual mixture is much ftronger of tar than 
that which Mr. P. recommends. 

Mr. Bucknall, of Conduit-ftreet, obtained the filver medal, 
with the Society’s thanks, for his obfervations relative to the 
pruning of erchards: but we think that chere is little that can 
be deemed new or extraordinary in this article. The pruning 
of orchard trees in the neighbourhocd of Maidftone enters 
into the common duty of this branch of hufbandry, and is 
more or Jefs practifed in almoit every county of the kingdom ; 
and well would it be for orchard-men if the practice were uni- 
verfal, So far, therefore, the public are obliged to Mr. B. 
and tothe Society, for having thus brought forward the fubject, 
Slightly, however, as we regard Mr. B.’s going down to Sit- 
tingbourne to prune an orchard, or his directions for pere 
forming the operation, (as better methods have long been fa- 
miliar to us,) we give this gentlemanevery praife for f{mearing 
over the wounds with medicated tar, to prevent lodgments be- 
ing made by infects between the wood and the bark. 

We take the liberty of copying his recipe : 

‘ The medicated tar above mentioned, as ufed in the foregoing ex- 
periments, was compofed of one quartcr of an ounce of corrofive fud- 
limate, reduced to fine powder, by beating with a wooden hammer, 
and then put into athree-pint earthen pipkin, with about a glafs full 
of gin, or other fpirit, ftirred well together, and the fublimate thus 
diffolved. The pipkin was then filled, by degrees, with vegetable 
Orcommon tar, and conitantly flirred, till the mixture was blended 
together as intimately as poflible ; and this quantity will, at any time, 
be fufficient for two hundred trees.’ 

Mr, Hollins, of Montgomeryfhire, feems to have conceived 
a new idea refpecling the prevention of the difeafe of curled- 
top in potatoes: namely, that of detecting the latent difeafe in 
the fubitance of the parent root: or, in other words, of afcer- 
taining whether a given potatoe will or will not produce a dif- 
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eafed plant; and if Mr. H.’s teft or criterion fhould prove eT. 
roneous, it is highly probable that a le(s fallible one may be 
found, His proof is this: 2 
«In cutting potatoes for fets, care fhould be taken not to cut them 
entirely through ; but when the knife has penetrated toabout the half, 
the other halt fhould be flived or broken off. By this operation, you 
may underitand whether the potatoe has proper vegetative power or 
not; if the knifeenters eafily, and the patatoe breaks off foft, then 
it is fit for feed; butif, on the contrary, the knife enters with fome 
difficulty, and the potatoe breaks off harfh and rough, though it 
may not appear to want fap, yet it is void of proper vegetative 
ower, and unfit forfeed; for if planted, it will either remain whole 
in the ground till dug, or produce a complete curled crop, However, 
if made ule of as food, it will boil fome minutes fooner, und eat dryer 
and mealier, than a found potatoe.’ 


If truth bein Mr. John Bullock, however, Mr. Hollins’s 
teft is fuffciently accurate: for his certificate runs thus: 

¢ This is to certify ; that J, John Bullock, affifted Mr. Hollins to 
plant his laft crop of potatoes, and was eye-witnels to the cutting of 
the fets, when he fhewed me the difterence between the found and 
unfound plant. The potatoes were taken promiicucuily from the 
heap; and thofe that proved in the cutting, to be usfound, were 
thrown on one fide, and planted by themfelves, in the erd of a row, 
and a ftake driveninto the ground for a particular mark. I affifted: 
Mr. Hollins alfo to dig up his potatoes, and {aw that che unfound 

lants, quite to the mark, were completely curled, and not one kind, 
amongit them: but the whole crop, except the above-mentioned 
part, were kind, and produced a good crop; as witnefs my hand, 
this 9th day of November, 1792. 

JOHN BULLOCK.? 

Mr. Jones, of Fifhftreet-hill, obtained the gold medal for 
cultivating roubard, and has written an ingenious paper on 
the fubjeét.—Mr. Halley, of Pontefract, is alfo a cultivator of 
this valuable root. The fample, which he fent to the Society, 
is the beft, we are told, that has been produced in this coun- 
try.—The Society has great merit in promoting the growth of 
this excellent drug ; a culture which is perfectly confiftent with 
the views of a metropolitan aflociation, 

Mr. Haffall, of Pembrokefhire, has been honoured with the 

old medal for improving wafle moor: but, on referring ta 
Mr. H.’s table, we find the foils improved to confift of light 
Joam, mixed loam, and ftrong loam, over-run with bufhes, 
brambles, and ant hills; a fort of land widely different indeed 
from wafte moor. 

Mr. Browne, of Derby, has had the thanks of the Society 
for aprefervative of /eeds from vermin, after fowing: ¢ It is 
nothing more (Mr. B. modeftly fays,) than fteeping the 
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rain or feed, three or four hours, or a fufficient time for it to 
enetrate the fkin or hufk, in a ftrong folution of liver of 
fulphur.’ The foetidnefs of this mineral preparation renders it 
moft likely to be effective. 
MErcHANICs. 

Mr. Quayle, of London, received the filver medal for his 
propofed method of equalizing the water falling On water. 
wheels (of mills ufed in manufaclures,) by taking the fupply 
from the furface, inftead of drawing it from the bottom of 
the pen-trough. The thought is ingenious: but whether Mr. 
Q.’s apparatus be likely to produce the defired effect, we are 
prevented from forming an adequate judgment ; owing either 
toa defeét in the engraving, or to fome deficiency’in the de- 
fcription of it. Surely, a lefs compicx contrivance might an- 
{wer the purpofe. 

Mr. Johnfon, of Scarborough, has been prefented with 
twenty guineas for the model of @ crane for delivering the 
weight inany given fituation, within the compafs of the gib, 
or tufpending beam ; as large ftones into their deftined beds, in 
building piers, &c. which is propofed to be effeéted by a block 
moving on friction wheels, on a double gib or fufpending 
beam, (inftead of being fixed to the outer end of a fingle one,) 
fo 2s to bring the weight, when fufpended, toward the center : 
thereby preventing much labour of removal from the place 
where it might have been dropped from the end of thecrane. _ 

Captain Pakenham’s name we are happy to fee again in the 
annals of mechanifm. His ideasare great, fimple, and ufeful. 
His prefent invention tends to the faving of a /hip’s rudder when 
it has béeri utfhipped, or torn from its irons; in a way mott 
pleafingly fimple and eafy. If, in a!l cafes, or in moft cafes, 
it be found effectual, Captain P. will be entitled to more 
than thanks from the higher powers. What adds to the beauty 
and utility of the idea is, that, with a little addition, the fame 
contrivance, which fufpends the rudder when lJoofened from 
the ftern poft, may be made to quiet its motion when the 
tiller is broken; and even to confine the helm in any given po- 
fition, We cannot convey thefe thoughts without a model or 
plate; and can only exprefs our aftonifhment at their not hav- 
ing occurred to fez-‘aring men fome centuries ago. 

Serjeant Bell we alfo recognife with pleafure. The fociety 
prefented him with twenty guineas for his model of agun harpoon, 
on a newconftruction ; and, in one particular at Jeaft, the al- 
teration appears to bean improvement. We are happy in be- 
ing ableto mention, from good authority, (we believe,) that 
one of the Davis Streights fhips would have returned clean in 
1793, had fhe not been furnifhed with a gun harpoon; with 
which 
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which fhe took three fifh, after they were become fo wild as 
not to be approached near enough to be ftricken by the hand, 
Additional praife is due to the Society for having promoted the 
ufe of this valuable engine. 

Mr. Dixon, of London, has been prefented with fifteen 
guineas for a model of a prefervative wheel, to be fixed to 4 
walking-wheel crane. The thought is fimple, and promifes to 
be ufetul; provided that thofe, for whofe benefit it is intended, 
have pre(ence of mind and adtivity enough to profit by it in the 
moment of danger. 


CoLoniIEs AND TRADE. 

We are happy in finding a frefh import of valuable informa- 
tion from Dr. Dancer of Jamaica; whofe letters we ever 
read with more than ordinary fatisfattion. ‘They are always 
full of intelligence, conveyed in the plain language of modern 
{cience. 

The culture of cinnamon in the Britifh Weft-Indies is likely 
to bring more advantage to the nation, and to give more im- 
portance to the Society of Arts, than all their equally laud- 
able efforts to promote the cultivation of the parent ifle. 

To manifeft the rapid extenfion of cinnamon walks in Ja- 
maica, we copy one of the Doctor’s letters : 


‘SIR, 

‘ I wrote to you fome time ago to acknowledge the receipt of your 
favour. The Ché, or Ordenlandia Umbellata, with which you 
obliged me, fuccceds wonderfully well, and I have fent a {mall par- 
cel of the root fortrial. 1 have not Dr. Anderfon’s procefs by me; 
but I find that, in decoction with an alkali, it yields a deep red 
colour. 

‘The ba/filla rubra likewife, another Eaft-India dye, flourifhes ; 
but I am not yet acquainted with the mode of fixing the beautiful co- 
Jour itgives. In the courfe of my different journeys, whilft collect 
ing plants for Kew garden, I colle&ed a great many Lichens; but, 
on trial, I found nene of them to be compared with the Lichen 
Rofella, from the Canary iflands, which you fent me. 

‘ The Betis Maritima, which grows in the greateft abundance in all 
the falinas of this ifland, has been long employed by the Spaniards in 
South America, in the making of glafs, (vide Jacquin, Stirpes Ame- 
ricana.) Iwill endeavour to fend you home fome fpecimens of 
kelp, prepared from this and fome other marine plants. I now come 
to fay a word or two more on the fubje&t of cinnamon. ‘The Jamaica 
cinnamon exceeds, in the opinion of every one, the fpecimens of 
Ceylon cinnamon; fent me by Mr. Travers; but many perfons think 
thofe fpecimens very bad. I am happy, however, to inform you, 
that the attention paid by the Society to this interefling fubjeét has 
had the defired effect, of awakening the public of this ifland to 2 
fenfe of itsimportance. It is probable that a bill will be brought in, 
during the next feflion of Affembly, to encowrage, by offer of liberal 
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premiums, the cultivation of this and the other fpices; but the ins 
tention of the legiflative gentlemen is already, in fome degree, an- 
ticipated; for feveral gentlemen are going largely into the planting 
of cinnamon: I have it on good authority, that one gentleman has 
already fet out fifty thoufand trees. 

‘}] have lately, by order of the Houfe of Affembly, publifhed the 
ertalogue of our garden, acopy of whichI beg very refpeétfully to 
prefent to the Society, and fend another copy for your own accept- 
ance. Knowing our ftock, you will be ai no lois to underftand what 
will be acceptable; and I thall always be grateful for any contribu- 
tions you can procure for this infant eftablifhment, which | have found 
fo much difficalty ia fupporting. 

« The Ché roots, with the catalogues, you will receive by the thip 
Beckford, Captain Ayton, addreffed to the care of Mr. Vaughan. 

¢ I remain, Sir, with fentiments of efteem, 
‘ Your very humble fervant, 
‘To Mr. More.’ THomas Dancer.’ 


The papers of this volume conclude with letters from Mis. 
Anftey of Madras ; wha, having fled during one of the wars 
with Hyder Ally into the ifland of Ceylon, brought with her, 
on her return, two young cianamon trees ; from which, large 
plantations are now forming near Madras, under the direction 


of that government. 

To thew the progrefs and prefent ftate of this important bu- 
finefs, we copy Mrs. Anftey’s letter to the fecretary, and one 
from Mr, Torin to Mrs. A, 

“SIR, 

‘ T little thought to have been the firft to have conveyed you thofe 
famples of cinnamon you required, which I had written for from 
England ; and my direétions, as you will fee, have been punétually 
obferved. The accompanying f{pecimens, my friend, Mr. Torin, 
has lately fent to me, at this place, in order that they nifght be. for- 
warded to me in England, without an idea of my being on the fpot 
to receive them *. 

‘ I had the fatisfa&tion of hearing, immediately on my arrival at 
Madras, the very fuccefsful progrefs of my cinnamon plantation, 
which Mr. Torin’s and Mr. Marten’s letters will more fully afcer- 
tain, as will alfo Dr. Anderfon’s publication, which I likewife en- 
clofe to you, not only on account of my name being mentioned, but 
alfo to fhew you there are people in the eaft, who are eager to pro- 
mote, in different forms, what might enrich our eaftern poffeffions in. 
particular, and fociety in general ; and who neither fpare expence nor 
labour of Body or mind, for the encouragement of Arts. 

‘ Befides the fpecimens I have lately received from the fouthward, 
I fend you feveral little branches of a tree, growing in Dr. Ander- 
fon’s garden, under the care of Dr. Berry, at Marmalong, about 
feven miles from Fort St. George, which I have vifited, and found 





* Thefe fpecimens are referved in the Society’s collection. 
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in a very flourifhing ftate, about four years old, grown from feed of: 
the parent tree I brought myiclf from Columbo, and has been up. 
wards of two years at Madras. The bark, when I tafied it a few 
days ago, had a very firong and fine flavour; it has not yet blof., 
fomed, nor is it at prefent im a ftate to yield any bark as famples. 

‘| had a very fortunate paffage, being only three months and ten 
days, from the time of our lofing ight of Old England, which was 
onthe 6thot May: I embarked the 1{t, at eleven at night, and was 
in the roads of Madras the 15th of Augult at noon. 

« You will find, by the enclofed letters, there is little doabt but that 
our fettlement on the Coromandel coaft will prove as great a mart to 
the Englifh Company, for the cinnamon trade, in a few years, as ever 
Ceylon has proved to the Dutch. 

‘J am, Sir, your much obliged, and obedient fervant, 
¢ Madras, Sept. 17,1791.’ L. Ansrey,’ 
‘Dear Mapam, 

¢ Previous to the receipt of your favour of the 30th of March, I 
had the honour to addreis you relative to the cinnamon; and, incon- 
fequence of aletter from Mr. Kinderfley, + have now the pleafure to 
fend vou fpecimens of the trees, of which the paymafter has at leaf 
five thoufand young plants in his garden; theie are fent to you, to 
guard again{i acciucat that may happen to thofz publicly trantmitted 
to the Court of D:reciors. 

‘We have not yet acquired the art of taking of the bark, and 
feparating it from the outer rind. Ina few weeks we hope to ace 
coinplifh this; and you fhall then receive further famples of it. 
There can be no manner of doubt, I think, of the increafing prof 
perity of the plantation, now the government have given it their 
countenance. 

¢ I lately vifited my plantation under the hills, and found it 
thriving furprifinely weil. You need be under no apprehenfion 
whatever with refpect tothe quality of the parent tree, as I have re- 
ceived the opinion even of fome Dutch gentlemen upon it; nor do 
J apprehend that the plant will degenerate: they grow from feed, 
and from layers, and only require the fhade of other trees for the 
firt twelvemonth. ‘The tew experiments from cuttings did not fuc- 
ceed : but we will try again. 

‘ I muft not forget to remark, that thefe famples are feen under a 
great difadvantage, as we have learnt that the fineft cinnamon is 
produced from the young fcions which fhoot up from the root after 
the tree has been cut down: this isa part of the procefs we have not 
yet arrived at ; but itwill be attempted this feafon. 

’ €Mr. Marten bettows every poflible care on the culture, and will 
think his labours very well rewarded, if it fhould prove beneficial ta 
you; towhom, we all allow, the company and the public will be 
folely indebted for whatever advantages may refult from the plante 
ations. 

I remain, dear madam, your very obedient fervant, 
¢ Finnevelly, Aug. 24, 1791. B. Torin.’ 


Befide 

























































Roffell’s Treatife on the Plague. 6 


Befide the papers which we have thus. noticed, the volume 
contains the following, which we fon ly[ think it peceflary/ to 
enumerate: four papers, by Mr. Arthur labrum, Mr. :vion- 
tigue Burgoyne, Mr. Edward Trelawney, and Mr, James 
Rodney, relative to the comparative advantage of cultivating, 
wheat by broad-caft or drilling: Jof. Sibley, Efq. on, tant 
lanting and dividing the roots of corn: Mr, Peter Smith, on 
fall feeding horfes with green vegetables: William Barber, 
Efq. and Mr. James Bucknell, on feeding catile and fheep 
with potatocs : Mr. Peter Smith on the comparative advan- 
taces of cultivating turnips by the drill or the broad-cait me- 
thod: account of a hoeing machine invented by Mr. James 
M‘Dowgale: Mr. Robert Bunt, and Mr. John Antis, on 
fome improvements in the fpinning wheel; and Mr. Thomas 
Colley ona contrivance for locking carts in delcending teep 
brils. | 

A lift of contributing members, &c. concludes the volume. 
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Art. XIL. 4 Freatifeon the Plague: Containing an Hiftorical Jour- 
nal and Medical Account of the Plague at Aeppo, in the Years 
1760, 1761, and »762. Allo, Remarks on Quarantines, Laza- 
rettos, and the Adminiftration of Police in Times of Peilence. 
Towhich is added, an Appendix, contaiming Cates of the Plague ; 
and an Account of the Weather during the Peltilential Seafon. 
By Patrick Roffell, M. D. F. R.S. formerly Phyfician to the 
Gritih Factory at Aleppo. 4to. pp. 742. 11.75. Boards. Ro- 
binfons. 17g1. 

HOUGH, inthis country, the terrible difeafe here treated has 
been long an object only of diftant alarm or curiofity, yet 

the pofibility. of its recurrence, and the conitant neceffity of 
employing means to guard againft it, as well as its cons 
nexion with contagious difeafes tn general, will ever render 

new and authentic information refpecting it a matter of im- 

portance, 

The author of the prefent work is well known to have en- 
joyed opportunities of gaining a knowlege.ot the plague, which 
have fallen to the lot of few Englith praditioners; whence 
the pains which he has taken of laying before the world fuch a 
body of fact on the fubject may jultly demand the return of re- 
fpectful attention. On few topics could the power of inftruSt- 
ing the public be acquired at fuch hazard. 

The firft book gives an hiftorical journal of the plague at 
Aleppo for three years. It is preceded by a brief account of 
Hs prevalence in Egypt, Cyprus, and various parts of Syria. 
All this book being narrative, and incapable of abridgment, we 
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fhall pafs itover, only mentioning that the latter of the years, 


that of 1762, was the moft fatal in Aleppo. 

Book 2d contains the medical account of the plague. After 
fome remarks on the variations and clafles of the difeafe, and on 
the peculiar difficulties in procuring a good medical hiftory of it, 
the author proceeds to its fymptoms, as he himfelf obferved them. 
He begins with fever, a conftant attendant on one ftage or 
other of the plague. This varied greatly in different patients, 
and had nothing diftinguifhing init. It ufually had remiffions 
and exacerbations, but they were irregular in period and de- 
gree. The delimium was feldom fo high as in other fevers, 
Coma often alternated with it, and (o/s of /peech was not in- 
frequent. Muddinefs of the eyes was a more peculiar fymptom, 
and often enabled Dr. R. to pronounce on the exiftence of the 
plague. It was attended with a fingular luftre, and was ufually 
amortal fign. The tongue had nothing remarkable. The 
pulfe was low and quick, fometimes intermittent, commonly 
rifing fomewhat in the exacerbations. The re/piration was 
nearly natural. Anxiety, or oppreffion about the pracordia, 
was almoft a conftant and very troublefome attendant, often 
joined with pain at the heart, or near the orifice of the fto- 
mach. Debilitycame on very fpeedily, and in a high degree, 
in bad cafes ; fometimes denoting almoft a fudden extinétion 
of thevital powers. Faintne/s was frequent; convulfions were 
rare. Theurine had nothingremarkable. A natural tendency 
to fweat was perceived in a majority of cafes, and the fweats 
were fometimes critical. Vomiting was not very common: but 
it generally was a badomen. Rejection of bile was lefs fre- 
quent than in autumnal fevers. Loo/ene/s fometimes came on 
at firft, but more frequently in the latter ftages ; and it was 
generally hurtful. Co/fivene/s oftentook place during the whole 
difeafe, and with little inconvenience. Hamorrhages, if late, 
were dangerous fymptoms. Pregnant women almoft always 
fuffered abortion, and often died. Women who were near their 
time furvived delivery only afhort while. 


A defcription of the plague is next given, arranged under fix” 


clafles. Thefe being formed by the concurrence of certain fets 
of fymptoms, and by the progrefs and event of the diforder, 


cannot be made intelligible in an abbreviated defcription. Under: 


the firft are placed the cafes which were moft fpeedily fatal, and 


which deftroyed by an immediate attack of the vital pi nciple, - 


without much fever, and before the eruption of buboes. The 
reft are a kind of fucceffive fhades, tending to more powerful 
action of the fydtem, and to a more favourable crifis of the 
dilorder, 
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The pefilential eruptions are next treated in a feparate chap- 
ter. Of thefe, buboes and carbuncles, either feparately or in 
conjunction, are confidered as certain diagnoftics of the true 
plague ; though a few cafes of plague happen without thofe ap- 
earances, efpecially at the beginning of an infection,—whence 
the dificulty of recognizing the diforder at its firit approach. 
Buboes are well known to be glandular fwellings, the feats of 
which are the inguinal, axillary, parotid, maxillary, and cer- 
vical glands, the former more frequently than the latter. In 
a large proportion of cafes, they made. their appearance as 
early as the firft day, and ferved at once to charaCterize the 
difeafe. “Though their maturation was always delirable, yet 
they often difperfed at the ceflation of the diforder. The 
author gives an account of the variations in their appearance, 
progrefs, and event, comparing his own obfervations with 
thofe of other writers. Befide the above-mentioned, which 
may be termed genuine, a kind of tumour, which he calls the 
fpurious buboe, fometimes appeared, being a {mall hard glan- 
dular {welling under the fkin, lefs painful than the former, 
and confined to no particular fituation. The carbduncle is the 
next important peftilential eruption. This is found with fe- 
veral varieties, which are here minutely defcribed, with their 
terminations. The carbuncle is well known to be a kind of 
gangrenous puftule, forming an efcar, which, in favourable 
cafes, is thrown off by fuppuration, Carbuncles feldom ap- 
peared earlier than the month of May. They broke out at un- 
certain periods of the difeafe, generally later than the buboes, 
with which they were frequently complicated. Petechie were 
not uncommen, and ufually predicted a fatal termination. 
Livid freaks or weals, and large blue or purple /pots, were fome- 
times feen a {hort time before death. —T his chapter is clofed 
by tables of the proportionate appearance of the different 
eruptions, fimple and complicated. By thefe, the inguinal 
buboes appear to be much the moft frequent, being found in 
two thirds of the peftilential cafes noted by the author, amount- 
Ing to 2700 

The method of cure is the fubje&t of the next chapter. The 
firft remedy difcufied is bleeding, a practice very frequent in the 
beginning of the difeafe among the natives, and imitated b 
re R. except under circumftances of manifeft debility. In 
his mi‘cellaneous obfervations on this topic, he brings fufficient 
Proof that this practice is fometimes fafe, but we difcern no 
teafon to fuppofe that it ever did real fervice. The decided 
character of debility attending this difeafe would feem totally to 
exclude bleeding from the method of cure, unlefs there were 
Manifeft proots, frum experience, in its favour. We believe, 
indeed, 
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indeed, that in this, as in many other fevers, it often does little 
in any way to the decifion of the event. Emetics are never ufed 
by the native practitioners. Dr. R. only gave them when they 
were indicated by naufea or retching. The dread of diarrhza ge. 
nerally prevented the exhibition of laxatives in the beginning, nor 
did this feem of much confequence. Spontaneous loofenefs was 
generally checked by diafcordium ; and in 1762 Dr. R. ufed 
opiates more freely for this purpofe than formerly, and with 
good effect. He had no opportunity of pufthing fudorifics to 
the extent recommended by fome writers, and few medicines 
of this clafs were tried, except the milder diaphoretics, the 
effects of which were fmall. The practice of bliftering, in- 
troduced by the author’s brother, he had not influence enough 
to promote, but finapifms were readily admitted, fometimes 
with remarkable fuccefs: fimple cordials, compofed of diftilled 
waters and dulcified fpirit of nitre; or other fimilar ingre- 
dients, were ufeful in relieving lownefs and anxiety. ‘The 
ufual drinks were commonly acidulated with the vegetable or 
mineral acids. Wine was difapproved, even among the Jews 
and Chriftians. Theexternal applications to the bubces and 
other eruptions were mild and fimple, confifling of emollient 
cataplafins or fuppurative plafters. Suppuration feemed rather 
to depend on the ftate of the difeafe than on any particular 
treatment ; and buboes were generally left to open of thems 
felves. On the whole, from this account of the medical prace 
tice, it would appear, as the author himfe'f hints, that the 
phyfician was for the moft part only a fpectator of the opera- 
tions of nature ; and that little of benefit or ofinjury, (except, 
perhaps, in the cafe of bleeding, ) could be attributed to his in- 
terference. 

The fubfequent chapter relates to re-infection and relapfe. It 
has always been a popular opinion that thofe who have recover- 
ed from the plague are not liable to a fecond infection, at leaf 
in the famefeafon. This notion is a vulgar error; yet it is 
certain that inftances of re-infe&tion in the fame year or vifitas 
tion are uncommon. Out of 4400 peftilential cafes, Dr. R. 
met with only 28 of re-infection, well afcertained. Relapleg 
though diftinguifhed in definition from re-infection, as pro- 
ceeding from a revival of the firft morbid caufe, and not from 
a new one; was not always eafy to be diftinguifhed from it 
in practice. Proper relapfes are not exacerbations, but the 
breaking out of new fymptoms after a convalefcent ftate hag 
continued fomedays. ‘Thefe were always attended with frefh 
eruptions, and never; in the writer’s experience, proved fatal. 
With refpect to the time in which the infe€tion fhews itlelf, 
this is a point difficult to afcertain. Dr, R. met with no inftanté 
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sn which perfons, who fhut themfelves up, fell ill later than the 

thorroth day afterward. How long the bodies of convalefcents, 
or the matter difcharged from plague-fores, retain the power of 
infe@ing, he thinks, is yet abfolutely undetermined. 

Book 3, treats of pe/filential contagion. ‘They whoare conver~ 
fant in medical hiftory know that, little as mankind in general 
have doubted of the communication of the plague by means of the 
contact or efluvia of the dffeafed, certain phyficians have ab- 
folutely denied the poffibility of fuch a mode of infection, and’ 
have attributed the difeafe entirely to conftitutional caufes. Ace- 
lebrated controverfy on this fubject arofe after the plague at Mar- 
feilles in 1720, between the phyficians who were fent from Paris 
and Montpellier to give their affiftance, and thofe who practifed 
onthe fpot. Notwithftanding the plaufible reafonings and dif- 
torted facts of thofe who oppofed the notion of contagion, we 
conceive that the warld is in general now fully fatisfied of the 
reality of this mode of communicating the plague; on which 
conviction, indeed, the whole fyftem of precautions againft it is 
founded. We cannot therefore but think that Dr. R. has 
taken unneceflary pains in again going over the particulars of 
the Marfeilles controverfy ; and we fhould have been fully fa- 
tisfied with his own opinion on the fubject, derived from his 
perfonal experience. This alone we fhall lay before our readers, 

Dr. R. recognizes the three modes of infection, —that by im- 
mediate contaét of the d@teafed—that through the medium of 
the air—and that from a fomes, or fubftance which has im- 
bibed the peftiferous miafms. With refpe& to the firft, it is 
found that the affiftants moft frequently efcaped unhurt in the 
éarly period of a peftilence, when the moft fatal forms of the 
difeafe prevail. Every period or {tage of the difeafe, however, 
is capable of communicating infection. As to the fecond, or 
medium of the air, it is certain that perfons are infected by 
coming into fick chambers, without any actual conta&t. The 
infetious efluvia, when once tranfmitted into the air, feem to 
be foon difperfed, and rendered harmlefs. ‘The infection by a 
fomes is more frequent than either of the others, and is the 
ufual method by which the difeafe is carried from one quarter 
of atown to another, and from country to country. The 
plague is not equally contagious in every period of the feafon. 
In general it is lefs fo early than later. Some perfons refitt 
contagion for a long time, and perhaps fall under it at laft: but 
this difpofition is not difcoverable by any external figns. Per- 
fons are not fenfible of their reception of the plague at the 
moment of infection ; and the effluvia rifing from the difeafed, 
if he be kept neat and clean, are lefs perceptible than in many 
Other eruptive fevers: infection probably foon exerts its effects 
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on the body ; fometimes within a few hours, at other times in 
2, 3, 4 Or more days. Terror feems to have fome influence 
in Rftening the attack. ‘The progrefs of the difeafe, when 
once begun, is always rapid, never hanging in doubt about 
the patient more than 2o0r 3days. It is not decided cither how 
foon a perfon becomes contagious, or how long he continues fo, 
As long as the buboes continue open, it is prudent to fufpect 
them. Convalefcents are lefs prone to relapfe in the plague than 
in other malignant fevers, Experience proves that, ina certain 
ftate of the airs; communication with infected places may fubfift 
without giving rife to the difeafe; hence Dr. R., with Sy- 
denham and others, appears toacknowlege a peffilential confti- 
tution of theatmofphere: but in what this confitts, or how it 
is to be afcertained, he does not pronounce. ‘The plague ter. 
minates nearly in the fame manner in all towns, by a gradual 
decline ; and a general expurgation, though certainly advife- 
able, is not always neceflary to its extinCion. 

The 4th book relates to guarantines. The author here 
thinks it neceflary to begin with the refutation of certain errors 
maintained by writers; fuch as that Europeans in Turkey are 
exempt from infection, and that the plague is incapable of being 
conveyed in merchandice. This laf{t opinion is certainly funda- 
mental in the prefent fubje€t: but we apprehend that it has been 
fo fuficiently deitroyed by the general conviCtion of men not ens 
flaved to hypothefis, that its formal refutation is not a neceflary 
preliminary. “The whole of this book, indced, though it well 
deferves the attention of thofe who may be defirous of framing 
new regulations in the matter, appears to us not encugh inte- 
refting to readers in general to require our particular notice, 
The fubject, too, has been partly anticipated by the Jate Mr. 
Howard’s work on lazarettos, on which Dr. R, beftows very 
liberal commendations.—Our obfervation holds ftill more with 
refpect to the next book, the title of which is on Lazarettes 
and Quarantines. The Do&or’s opinion on the very defective 
mode of performing quarantine in England, and of the advan 
tage that would refult from eftablifhing proper lazarettos, 
here, is agreeable to that of Mr. Howard and his core) 
refpondents. 

Book 6. treats of the police in times of plague. It contains 
much hiftorical matter refpecting the regulations eftablifhed at 
different times in this and other countries, with a variety of 
remarks and new propofals. ‘The infeCtion is divided into four. 
periods; and rules of police, accommodated to each, are laid 
down. Prefervatives, internal and external, are enumerated, 
with the authorities on which they have been employed; and 
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the writer gives a fhort account of the fimple methods which 
he himfelt ufed during his hazardous attendance on the tnfected. 
The Appendix contains 120 cafes of plague, felecied for the 
purpofe ot illuftrating all the different claties of that difeafe, 
and the varieties of event,mentioned in its medical hiltory. [hey 
will doubtlefs be regarded by the faculty as a valuable collec- 
tion of faéts relative to a diforder which, happily, few of us 
have an opportunity of feeing. It were to be wifhed that 
fome examples of the effect of vigorous medical treatment had 
been tobe found among them: ‘but there is fcarcely one in 
which any material alteration can confidently be attributed to 
the remedies employed. ‘Io truft fuch a difeafe to {pirit of 
Mindereri, and compound powder of Contrayerva, is, in ‘act, 
to leave it to nature.— The added meteorological regifters ap- 
pear to throw no light on the nature o! peitilential conftitutions 
of the air, i: fuch exift. 

This elaborate work may certainly be confidered as a very 
valuable addition to our medical and political in‘ormation on the 
fubject in queftion. We think, however, that, much of the 
difcuffions relative to preceding authors might have been omit- 
ted; and that, if various other fuperfluities and re pecitione had 
alfo ‘been judicioufly retrenched, the volume would have gained 
in point of accommodation to readers, while it loli only what 


it well might fpare. Aik 
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ASTRONOMICAL “as RSe 


A A Difiription cf a Tranfit Circle, for determining the Place of 
Celeftial Objedts as they pa/s the Mg B y the Kev, 
Francis Wollafton, LL.B . and F. 


4 inftrument here defcribed was elie with a view 
of determining, by one obfervation, the right afceniion 
and declination of celeftial objects. Mr. W. was led to the 
accomplifhment of this very important defideratum in aftro- 
nomy by an accidental conve erfation with Mr. Kamfden: whofe 
idea of reading off the divifions of an pampielenae by a micro- 
fcope, having a micrometer in the field of view, which, being 
detached from the limb, could examine with accuracy the dif- 
tance of the neareft divif fion from a fixed point, fuggefled to 
Mr. W. the firft hint of the mode of conftru sing this initrue- 
ment, which he afterward adopted. It immediately occurred 
to him that a circle, attached to the telefcope of atraniit inftru- 
ment, and paffing in review before fuch a microfcope, or a pair 
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of fuch microfcopes, would anfwer the purpofe. Fully ap. 
prized of the advantages of fuch an inftrument, he made feveral 
attempts to engage others, accuftomed to bufinefs of this kind, 
in the execution of it: but, after feveral unfuccefsful applica- 
tions, he determined to employ Mr. Cary, an ingenious artift, 
to execute his own plan, and to make an inftrument of fuch a 
fize and form as he thought would be moft convenient for him- 
felf. ‘Ihe bufinefs was conducted under his direction, and 
was completed very much to his fatisfa€tion. For a particular 
defcription of this inftrument, we muft refer to the author’s 
own account of it: for without the annexed drawings it would 
not be eafy to explain, to the reader’s apprehenfton, the various 
parts of which it confifts, with the mode of combining and 
applying them to the practical purpofes to which they are 
adapted. 

To thofe who may inquire how this inftrument has perform- 
ed, and whether it has anfwered the expectations of the author, 
he replies that he has found it, by actual obfervation, to bea 
very ufeful inftrument, and the bef adapted of any that he 
knows to the perfecting of our catalogues. He alfo recom- 
mends an inftrument of this kind, with farther improvements, 
as a valuable addition to the apparatus of every aftronomical 
obfervatory : 


‘ I mean, (fays Mr. W.) a tranft initrument, on ftone piers, with 
a fuitable circle and microfcopes; that, whenever you obferve a me- 
ridian paffage, you may, at the fame time, meafure the exact alti 
tude, or zenith diftance of every object feen. ‘The being obliged, in 
the common way, to have recourfe to two diffesent inftruments, occa- 
fions the zenith diftances to be much lefs frequently obferved than it 
is to be wifhed they were. It is true the Britith catalogue was, for the 
moft part, deduced from obfervations with a quadrant alone; and fo 
was Mayer’s. But, though labour and patient perfeverance may 
enable an obferver to allow for any deviations in the limb, a quadrant 
is at the beft but an imperfeé& inftrument for right afcenfions. 

‘ I believe, in the beft obfervatory, I fhould confine myfelf to a 
telefcope of 45 inches, with a circle of about 3 feet 6 inches. Such 
a telefcope would have great power; and the whole would not be ens 
cumbered with too great weight. If the telefcope be of 5 feet, the 
circle muft be of 4 feet 6 inches. But I fhould certainly fxtuade the 
ever going beyond that: and I dowbt whether the great additional 
weight of metal, and the difparities there will be in fuch a mafs, would 
not counteract the advantage of a longer telefcope. Befides, it may 
deferve confideration, that in a larger inftrument fome parts may be 
out of the extent of the obferver’s arms, which he could with to 
reach. ur late friend, Mr. Smzaron, was againft a circle of 
above 3 feet diameter. Between ftone piers, there mult be a double 
apparatus of microfcopes, &¢c. to ufe when the infrument is ree 
werled.” 
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The object of this paper is certainly of great importance ; 
and every attempt to effect it is very meritorious. We are 
happy to find that, in the conftruction of a new inftrument, 
Mr. W. has fucceeded fo much to his own fatisfaétion; and 
we hope that his fuccefs will induce others to direct their atten 
tion to this fubject, and to make thofe farther improvements in 
this ufeful inftrument of which it is capable. 


Obfervations on the Planet Venus. By William Herfchel, LL.D. 
F.R.S. 


Dr. Herfchel has purfued, from April 1777 to the prefent 
time, a feries of obfervations on the planet Venus. His firft 
view, in thefe obfervations, was to afcertain the diurnal] rota- 
tion of this planet; the duration of which, after the contra- 
ditory accounts of Caffini and Bianchini, (one of whom {lates 
jt at 23 hours and the Jattcr at 24 days,) remains unknown. 
Another object was the atmofphere of this planet, of the ex- 
iftence of which he does not entertain the leaft doubt. The 
inveftigation of its real diameter was the third objet; and 
the conftruction of the planet, with regard to fuch permanent 
appearances as might be occafioned by feas, continents, or 
mountains, was a fourth object of his attention. 

The refult of his obfervations would long ago have been 
communicated to the public, if he had not waited in expedta- 
tion of being able to determine the period and direction of the 
diurnal motion of Venus; and he fhould even now have hefi- 
tated to tranfcribe the extracts of his journal contained in this 
paper, if it did not feem incumbent on him to examine by what 
accident he had overlooked mountains in this planet, which 
are faid to be * of fuch enormous height, as to exceed four, five, 
and even fix times the perpendicular elevation of Chimboraco, 
the higheft of our mountains :’ ¢.¢. afluming the higheft num- 
ber, 23 miles. Thefe and other phenomena, equally wonder- 
ful, recited by Mr. Schroeter in the Phil. Tranf. for 1792, 
Part II, (See Rev. N.S. vol. ii. p. 85.) have efcaped the 
notice of Dr. Herfchel ; and he is now induced to communi- 
cate his obfervations, in order to convince the public that nei- 
ther want of attention nor a deficiency of inftruments could oc- 
cafion his not perceiving thefe mountains of more than 23 miles 
in height, the jagged border of Venus, and the flat fpherical 
forms on Saturn, which Mr. S. imagined that he had dif. 
covered. 

Dr. H. after having recited a variety of obfervations, the accu- 
racy of which none will be difpofed to queftion, deduces from them 
the following general inferences. With regard to the rotation 

of Venus on its 2xis, he concludes that, though it has undoubt- 
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ecjy a diurnal motion, the time of it is uncertain. He appre. 
hends, however, thet it cannot be fo flow as 24 days. ‘he 
pofition of its axis is ftill more uncertain. ‘I he atmofphere 
of Venus is probably very contide ae 3 as he infers from the 
changes that have been oolerved in the faint {pots on its furtace, 
and alfo from the ilumination of the cuips, when this planet is 
near its inferior conjunction ; in which cafe, the enlightened 
ends of the horns reach far beyond a femicircle. Dr. H. ace 
knowleg es that the meafures, om which he founded his calcula. 
tions of the extent of the twilioht of Venus, were neither fo 
numerous nor fo fatistactery as ‘he wifhed: but his computa- 
tions, compared with thofe that occur in the paper to which we 
have referred, fhew with fufficiert evidence that it is of much 
greater extent, or refractive power, than the writer of it has 
allowed. 

As to the mountains of Venus, no eye, he fays, which is 
not confiderably better than his, or affifted by much better in- 
ftruments, will ever get a fight of them. Arguing, however, 
from the analogy that obtains between the only two planetary 
globes, which we can compare, viz. the moon and the earth, 
he thinks that there is little doubt that this planet has inequa- 
Jities on its furface, which may be very confiderable. 

he apparent diameter of Venus, at the mean diftance from 
the earth, be ftates to be 18%,7y. Hence we may infer that 
this planet is fomewhat larger than the earth, inflead of being 
Jefs, as aftronomers have imagined. On the niceft (crutiny, 
he cannot find fault with the meafures whence this conciufion 
was drawn: but thefe meafures fhould be repeated, in order 
to our being able to {peak confidently on this fubject. Dr. H. 
had many opportunities of obferving a luminous margin round 
the limb of Venus: : 

« With regard to the caufe of this appearance, (fays the Dottor,) 
J believe that I nay venture to afcribe it to the atmoiphere of Venus, 
which, like our own, is probably replete with matter that refleéts and 
refracts light copioutly in all licallions. Theretore on the border, 
where we have an © blique view of it, there will of confequence be an 
increafe of this luminous appearance. 1 fuppofe the bright belts and 
polar regions of Jupiter, for inflance, which have a greater light than 
the faint flreaks, or yellow belts, on that planet, to be the parts 
where its atm iphere is mol Slled with clouds; while the latter are 
probably thofe regions which are free from them, and admit the fua 


to fhine on the pla inct; by which means we have the refeétion of the 
real furface, which I take to be generally lefs luminous. If this 


conjeciure be well founded, we fee the reaion, why {pots on Venus 
are fo teldom to be perceived. For this planet having a denfe at- 
mo{phere, its real furface will commonly be enveloped by it, fo as 
not to prefent us with any variety of appearances. This alfo points 
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out the reafon, why the fpots, when way fuch there are, appear ge- 
nerally of a darker colour than the reit of the body.’ 


PHILOSOPHICAL Papers, &c. 
Defeription of an Inftrument for afcertaining the [peci,% Gravities 
of Fluids. By john Godtrey Schmeiiler. 

This infrument confills of a flat-bottomed glafs vefle!, to 
which is adapted a glafs itopper with a thermometer palhng 
through it; the bore of the flopper is conical; and the thermo- 
meter has a glafs collar, which is ground into the bore of the 
topper, fo as to be perfectly tight. When the tube of the 
thermometer and the collar are not of the fame metal, a very 
thin piece of elaftic gum may be wound about the tube, and by 
this method it may be fixed in the ftopper. This gum will ex- 
clude air and liquids ; and, in the ufual temperature of the at- 
mofphere, no liquor will diflolve it, except vitriosic wether par- 
ticularly prepared for the purpofe. ‘TThe cavity at the upper 
part of the ftopper, which does not come in contact with the 
liquors that are to be weighed, may be filled up with fealing- 
wax, or any other cement. The feveral parts of this initru. 
ment are exhibited in a drawing annexed to this paper; and the 
inventor has particularly deferived the method of ufing it. He 
contrives to adjuft the temperature of the various fluids, the {pe- 
cific gravities of which are to be determined, to the common 
ftandard of 60°, by fetting the bottle, containing the fluid, ina 
glafs vellel with cold water, and adding as imuch warm water as 
is neceflary to bring the fluid to this ftandard. 


ExtraG of a Letter from Sir Charles Blagden, Sec. R. S. giving 
fume Account of the Tides at Naples. 

The rife and fall of the tides at Naples are fo inconfiderable, 
that it is difficult to afcertain them. From the beft obfervation 
which Sir C. Blagden had an opportunity of making, as well 
as from fome others lefs accurate, he infers that the time of 
high water at full and change in the bay of Naples is between 
nine and ten o’clock A. M. 

Obfervations an Vifion. By Thomas Young, 
Experience teaches us that the eye is capable of viewing ob- 
jects at a certain diftance, without any mental exertion. Be- 
yond this diftance, no mental exertion can be of any avail: 
but, within it, the eye poflefes a power of adapting itfelf to the 
Various occafions that occur, the exercife of which depends on 
the volition of the mind. How this is efe@ed, is a problem 
that has very muci’ engaged the attention of optical writers: 
but it has not yet been tatisfactorily explained. ‘The firit theory 
for the folution of this problem is that of Kepler. He fuppoles 
i 4 that 
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that the ciliary procefles contract the diameter of ‘the eye, and 
lengthen its axis by a mufcular power: but the prefent ingeni- 
ous author obferves that thefe procefles neither appear to con- 
tain any mufcular fibres, nor have any attachment by which they 
can be capable of performing this action. Defcartes afcribed 
this contraction and elongation to a mufcularity of the cryftal- 
line, of which he fuppofed the ciliary procefles to be the ten- 
dons: but he neither demonftrated this mufcularity, nor fuffi- 
ciently confidered the connection with the ciliary procefles. De 
Ja Hire allows of no change in the eye, except the contraCtion 
and dilatation of the pupil. This opinion he founds on an ex. 
periment which Dr. Smith has fhewn to be fallacious. Haller 
adopted his hypothefis, notwithftanding its inconfiftency with 
the principles of optics and conftant experience. Dr, Pember- 
ton fuppofes that the cryflalline contains mufcular fibres, by 
which one of its furfaces is flattened, while the other is made 
convex: but he has not demonftrated the exiftence of thefe 
fibres ; and Dr. Jurin has proved that fuch a change as this is 
inadequate to the effe&t. Dr. Porterfield conceives that the 
ciliary procefles draw the cryftalline forward, and make the 
cornea more convex: but thé ciliary procefles are incapable of 
this action; and it appears, from Dr. Jurin’s calculations, that 
a fufficient motion of this kind requires a very vifible increafe 
in the length of the axis of the eye; yet this increafe is not 
obferved. Dr. Jurin maintains that the uvea, at its attach- 
ment to the cornea, is mufcular; and the contraCtion of this 
ring makes the cornea more convex: but this hypothefis is not 
fufficiently confirmed by obfervation. Mufchenbroek conjece 
tures that the relaxation of his ciliary zone, which is nothing 
but the capfule of the vitreous humour where it receives the im- 
preffion of the ciliary procefles, permits the coats of the eye to 
puth forward the cryftalline and cornea. Such a voluntary ree 
Jaxation, our author cbferves, is wholly without example in the 
animal ceconomy ; and, if it actually occurred, the coats of 
the eye could not act as he conceives; nor could they act in 
this manner without being obferved. He adds that the contrac- 
tion of the ¢‘liary zone is equally inadequate and unneceffary. 

Mr. Young, having examined thefe theories, and fome others 

f lefs moment, and fuggefted the objections to which they are 
liable, proceeds to inveitigate a more probable folution of this 
optical difficulty. 

Adverting to the obfervation of Dr. Porterfield that thofe who 
have been couched have not the power of accommodating the 
eye to different diftances; and to the refleCtions of other writers 
on this fubje&t; he was led to conclude that the rays of light, 
emitted by objects at a {mall diftance, could only be brought to 
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foci on the retina by a nearer approach of the cryftalline to a 
fpherical form ; and he imagined that no other power was ca~ 

able of producing this change, befide a mufcularity of part or 
of the whole of its capfule:—but, on clofely examining, firft 


with the naked eye and then witha magnifier, the cryftalline of 


an ox’s eye turned out of its capfule, he difcovered a ftructure 
which feemed to remove the difficulties that have long embar- 


rafled this branch ef optics. 

¢ The cryflalline of the ox is compofed of various fimilar coats, 
each of which confifts of fix inches, intermixed with a gelatinous 
{ubftance, and attached to fix membranous tendons. ‘Three of the 
tendons are anterior, three polterior; their length 1s about two- 


thirds of the femi-diameter of the coat; their arrangement is that of 


three equal and equidiftant rays, meeting in the axis of the cryftalline : 
one of the anterior is direéted towards the outer angle of the eye, and 
one of the pofterior towards the inner angle, {fo that the pofterior 
are placed oppofite to the middle of the interftices of the anterior: 
and planes pafling through each of the fix, and through the axis, 
would mark on either furface fix regular equidittant rays. The 
muicular fibres arife from both fides of each tendon; they diverge 
till they reach the greateft circumference of the coat; and, having paif- 
edit, they again converge, till they are attached re{pectively to the 
fides of the neareft tendons of the oppofite furface. The anterior or 
pofterior portion of the fix, viewed together, exhibits the appearance 
of three penniform-radiated mufcles. ‘The anterior tendons of all the 
coats are fituated in the fame planes, and the pofterior ones in the 
continuations of thefe planes beyond the axis. Such an arrangement 
of fibres can be accounted for on no other fuppofition than that of 
mufcularity. This mafs is inclofed in a ftrong membranous capfule, 
to which it is loofely connected by minute veffels and nerves ; and the 
connection is more obfervable near its greateft circumference. Be. 
tween the mafs and its capfule is found a confiderable quantity of an 
aqueous fluid, the liquid of the cryttalline. 

‘ When the willis exerted to view an object at a {mall diftance, the 
influence of the mind is conveyed through the lenticular ganglion, 
formed from branches of the third and fifth pairs of nerves, by the 
filaments perforating the fclerotica, to the orbiculus ciliaris, which 
may be confidered as an annular plexus of nerves and veffels; and 
thence by the ciliary proceffes to the mufcle of the cryftalline, which, 
by the contraétion of its fibres, becomes more convex, and colleéts the 
diverging rays to a focus on the retina. The difpofition of fibres in 
each coat is admirably adapted to produce this change; for, fince the 
Jeaft furface that can contain a given bulk is that of a {phere (Simp 
§0N’s Fluxions, p. 486.) the contraction of any furface mutt brin 
its Contents nearer to a {pherical form. ‘The liquid of the cryftalline 
feems to ferve as a fynovia in facilitating the motion, and to admit a 
fufficient change of the mufcular part, witu a fmaller motion of the 
caplule.’ 

The author proceeds to inquire * whether thefe fibres can pro- 
duce an alteration in the form of the lens fufficiently great to account 
for 
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for the known effects ;? and he finds, by calculation, that, ¢ fuppofing 
the cryflalline to affume a fpherical form, its diameter will be 642 
thoufandths’ of an inch, ¢ andits focal diitance in the eye 926. Then, 
difregarding the thicknefs of the coinea,we find (Sy SMITH, Art.$70.) 
that fuch an eye will collect thoié rays on the retina, which diverge 
from a point at the diflance of of 12 inches and 8 tenths. ‘This isa 
greater change than is neceflary for an ox’s eye; for if it be fuppofed 
capable of diftinct vifion at a diftance fomewhat leis than 12 inches, 
vet it probab’y is far fhort of being able to collect parallel rays. ‘I'he 
‘human cryftalline is fufceptil'c of a much greater change of form, 
The ciliary zone may admit of as much extenfion as this diminution 
of the diameter of the cryftalline will require; and its elafticity will 
affift the cellular texture of the vitreous humour, and perhaps the 
gelatinous part of the cryflalline, in reftoring the indolent form,’ 

Mr. Y. apprehends that the fole office of the optic nerve is to 
convey fenfation to the brain; and that the retina does not con. 
tribute to fupply the lens with nerves. 

As the buman cryftalline refembles that of the ox, we may 
reafonably imagine that the action of both organs depends on 
the fame general principles. 

Mr. Young appears, from this fpecimen of his application and 
ingenuity, to be well qualified for the farther invettigation of the 
fubject ; and, when he has had a proper opportunity of examin. 
ing the human eye, we have no doubt of obtaining complete fa- 
tisfaction. “Ihe paper now before us concludes with an attempt 
to refolve fome optical queries, which have not been much confi- 
dered. The annexed plate exhibits a magnified fe&tion of the ox’s 
eye, and the ftruéture of the cryftalline, in two different views of it, 

This part of the Tranfactions alfo includes Mr. Rennell’s 
valuable paper on a current that often prevails to the weit of 
Scilly; endangering the fhips that approach the Britifh Channel. 
Of this paper we have already given an account, from a feparate 
imprefhon of the Memoir, in our Review for the month of Oc- 
tober Jaft. 

We have here alfoa paper, by Dr. John Clarke, which be- 
longs to the clafs of anatomy ; and on which we fhall not en- 


Jarge. 
The volume concludes with Mr. Barker’s Meteorological 
Regifter, for the year 1792. R 





Art. XIV. Ellen, Countefs of Cafle-Howel; a Novel, by Mrs. 
Bennet. 12mo. 4 Vols. 12s. fewed. Lane. 1794. 


HE novel is a fpecies of writing which was introduced into 
this kingdom teward the end of the laft century, by Mrs. 
Behn, and other Lady-writers ; and fince that time they have 


obtained a confiderable rank in the world of Belles Lettres : they 
| have 
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have not only amufed the idle, but, as we are affured, they are 
pow admitted into our feminaries of infruction, efpecially thofe 
which are filled by the higher orcers of youth of both fexes.—It 
js therefore incumbent on the cenfors of literary amufement, 
and the guardians of education, careluily to examine the latent 
tendency of theie alluring compofitions, as ihey relate to ethics, 
morality, and prudence, 

Manners, good and evil, have long been fuccefsfully pour- 
trayed In ioefe writ! gs; vanity, folly, and afiectation, have 
been ridiculed with poignant fatire; duplicity, fraud, envy, 
and malice, have heen exhibited to deferved abhorsence ; filial 


piety has been rewarded, and its contraff difgraced : indeed al- 


moft every focial virtue has been recommended and enforced, 
All this the many excellent novellifts, of late years, have per- 
formed; while flowing and correct language, polifhed wit, 
fportive humour, the pathos of fenfibility, and the charms of 
elegant fimplicy, have introduced novels into the clofets of the 
ftatefman, of the grave divine, and of the careful father of 
a family, who bteft know how to appreciate their merits and 
defedts :—but the young and gay require fome afliftance, and 
the /anéfion of thefe performances, in the {fchools, demands at- 
tention. 

We have formerlyacknowleged the pleafure which we received 
in perufing the works of Mrs. Bennet; and we have been much 
entertained with the firft three volumes of the prefent produc- 
tion, as they abound in many of the excellencies which we have 
enumerated :—but, as the ¢ime is come for us to grafp the wand 
of the cenfor more forcibly than we have hitherto attempted 
on fimilar occafions, we felect this performance for the exprefs 
purpofe of pointing out a growing error in modern novels ; viz, 
the giving too much weight to the Pa/ffion of Love. Start not, 
young tiiends! grey beards as the Reviewers are, ‘* the power 
of Beauty they remember yet *:”’ but, fuffer us to afk, are grati- 
tude,, honour, friendfhip, and propricty, to be facrificed at 
the altar of this fafcinating divinity £ 

AS we mean not toenter into a minute critique of this work, 
we fhall give a brief fketch of its plan, in juftification of the 


ftriGure that has occurred to us on the prefent occafion. 


Ellen, the heroine of this novel, is introduced as the grand- 
daughter of Sir Arthur Meredith, an old Welth baronet. Her 
difpofition and form are equally angelic. Lord Caftle-Howel, 
a neighbouring Earl, is charmed with both, and prevails on 
her family, who are reduced, to permit him to fend her to a 
boarding-{chool at Bath.—After two years have been {pent in 
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fafhionable education, fhe returns at the age of feventee 
accomplifhed and truly amiable. She vifits at Caftle-Howel ; 
and the good Earl, though in his soth year, being newly re. 
Jeafed from an unhappy connection, makes propofals of marriage, 
jn the moft delicate manner, to the young Ellen; which, in 
playful innocence, fhe rejects. 

An unknown youth, Percival Evelyn, three years older than 
Ellen, had been from his infancy educated and protected by her 
uncle Meredith, a worthy clergyman. During childhood, 
Percival and kllen were playmates, and loved each other as 
brother and fifter, till fhe was 15 years old, when her companion 
became her lover, and obtained a promife that fhe would not 
marry without his confent. 

Great diftrefs in the Baronet’s family was relieved by the 
mott liberal and unfolicited exertions of Lord Caftie-Howel; 
when gratitude, paternal affection, and a fenfe of right, in- 
duced the young Ellen voluntarily to accept the propofal of 
the refpectable Karl; having firft procured the reluctant confent 
of Percival, then at college. 

The Earl’s kind and .indulgent treatment, after marriage, 
obtained her cecem, gratitude, and affection. She is intro. 
duced, however, into the gay world, becomes fond of plea» 
fure, diflipation, and play, and thus induces fome profligate 
nobles to aflail her: they meet, however, only anger and con- 
tempt; till one, who had long meditated her ruin, watched 
the moment when fhe was embarrafled, and offered her his 
pocket-book, to enable her to pay her debts toa more open villain, 
‘his fhe accepted, meaning to return on the next day the full 
fum to the lender: when, by a well-concerted train of inci- 
dents, the pocket-book, like Othello’s handkerchief, deprives 
her of home, friends, character, and fupport, at a time when 
fhe was in a ftate of pregnancy: in this fituation, the birth of 
a fon, (though among ftrangers,) is her only confolation. 

Under the moft diftrefied circumftances, fhe meets with 
Perciva)], who faves her life; yet, with exemplary virtue, fhe 
refufes to encourage his former pailion. At length, her hufband, 
after being convinced of her innocence, difcovers her, with the 
infant ; and their mutual happineis is even increafed by paft evils. 

The Earl rewards Percival, who is a neighbouring curate ; 
and a living is given to him, worth 400]. a year. A beauti- 
ful girl is introduced to his pity, and made worthy of his love. 
hllen joins their hands, and Percival is the contracted hufband 
of the lovely Jane ; with whom he goes to Ireland to folicit.the 
confent of Sir C. Sibley, her relation, With the acquifition of 


, this boon we with the work had ended: as praife, bes 


{towed with no fparing hand, had then been our only tak: 
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but, when the Earl’s fudden and dreadful death, and Percival’s 
frantic joy on the occafion, are brought forward, we muft d/ame, 
and feverely, what is not mew in this {pecies of literary inven- 
tion, but what will ever be reprehended by us, when all fitua- 
tions, however rationally and even affectionately happy, are 
overfet to make way for former love. 

Mrs. Bennet has tried to fupport her heroine on very weaé 
crutches: as, after her widowhood, fhe aflures her friends, and 
believes herfelf, that fhe will not marry, however worthy may 
be the enamoured divine; yet, when, by a train of extraordi- 
nary manoeuvres, Percival is difcovered to be the fon of a pro- 
fligate Lord,—who by concealing his marriage fhortened an 
amiable wife’s exiftence,—and the grandfon of an atrocious vil- 
lain,x—who had nearly ruined the Meredith family,—thusdefcend- 
ed, and thus circumftanced, he is thought a fit hufband for the 
widowed Countefs of Caftle- Howel!—Is this a proper Jeiion for 

outh of either fex ?—Indeed we think there is an honorable 
delicacy in forbidding sucH BANNS! Weare inclined to imagine 
that our heroine might have expected the enjoyment of the fu- 
perior felicity of this world by remaining the wife of the worthy 
and affectionate Earl, and the happy mother of a charming 
boy,—in full pofleffion of the power of difpenfing happinefs 
around her, efteemed and beloved by his family, and idolized by 
her own ;—and that Percival, by fubduing an early paffion, or 
rather by converting it into friendfhip for Ellen, and by culti- 


-vating the difpofition of the innocent Jane, naturally docile, 


would have had his attentions repaid by rivetting the affe@tion 
already formed in her inexperienced heart :—happy likewife in the 
neighbourhood and fociety of the Caftle-Howels, he might 


. have obtained 


“¢ that joy, 

Which nothing earthly gives, nor can deftrey:”” 
inftead of which, he abruptly quits the woman to whom he 
feems to have been folemnly betrothed, in order to claim a hand 
which he fhould ever have fhunned. 

Anexcellent leflon may be found in Le fil Naturel of Diderot, 
where Dorval fhews Rofalie the fuperiority of friendfhip when 
founded on an early paffion of love. It is too long for us to 
quote at length, and to fhorten it would injure its value. We 
recommend it to the perufal of ourmodern novelifts.—T hen may 
we hope more frequently to enjoy the pleafure, which we have 
fometimes experienced, of recommending, as Moral Effays and 
Didactic Precepts, the principal among our modern Romances, 
in all the fafcination of their prefent ftyle and language. 
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Art. XV. The Landfcape, a Didastic Poem, in Three Books, 
By R. P. Knight. 4to. pp.77- 75. 6d. fewed. Nicol. 1794. 


WE have hitherto regarded Mr. KNiGnT as a learned Put. 
LOLOGIST * ;—he now appears in the more popular and 
more pleafing charaéter of a Port; and in this charaer, as in 
the former, viewing him with no malignant eye, we find 

*¢ Something to blame, and fomething to commend.”’ 


By the title of Mr. K.’s poem, we were led to expe& fome 
practical ideas on the fubject of pidzure/que beauty, either as it 
arifes from the magic colours of the landicape-painter, or from 
the more fubftantial materials of lJandicape itfelf; and forry 
were we to find it little more than a {fatire pointed at the mo.- 
dern ftyle of Englifh gardening. Part of the poet’s intention 
appears to be an ill-timed, and therefore, we conceive, an un- 
warrantable, attack on a work which is met yet pubii/fhed,—the 
work, too, of a profeffional man; and while {ub{criptions for it, 
we underftand, are ftill depending. This, however, is a matter 
which Mr. Knight and Mr. Repton, or their feconds, of what 
ever profeffion, mutt fettle. All that we fhall attempt will be 
to guard our readers againtt the fafcinating charms which other- 
wife might chance to flow from the triple refulgence of poetry, 
fine paper, and fafhionable printing, and to fave them from being 
hurried away, by a wi/d poet, into the dear fequeftered shades ot 
Siberia; or (ftrange incongruity!) decoyed into the labyrinth 


ofa ire s garden: either extreme being, in this gentle. 


man’s opinion, more tolerable than the grounds at Blenheim, 
at Stowe, or at Burleigh. 

We have perufed this poem with a mixture of pleafure, dif 
guft, and furprize; and we will endeavour to communicate to 
our readers fome of the fenfations which, on this occalion, we 
have experienced. 

How often have we repeated—** if the wildnefs of nature be 


_in all cafes moft defirable, why fhould Mr.K. publitha —— 


poem on rural embellifhment : 93% 
« Curfe on the pédant jargon, that defines 
. Beauty’s unbounded forms to given lines! 
With {corn eternal mark the cautious fool, 
Who dares not judge till he confults his rule!’ 
This, we are forry to fay, is the common cant of thofe who 
think themfelves blefled with an extraordinary portion of tafte, 


 fenfibility,and that exquifite relifh for the more delicate beauties 


of art and nature, the guod nequeo monfirare et fentio tantum. Itis, 


‘jn fa&t, much eafier to affect rapture at a tine piCture, ftatue, 





* See Review, January and April 1794, Article, E/fay ou th 
Great Alphabet. ° 
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or Jandfcape, than to explain why it is beautiful and why itexcites 
our admiration. Mr. K. feems to have borrowed his idea from 
Sierne’s-Triftram Shandy, who purfues the fame thought with 
equal injuftice, but with more vivacity. (Vol. iii. chap. 12.) 
“ And how did Garrick fpeak the foliloquy laft night? Oh! 
againft all rule, my Lord, moft ungrammatically! &c.” . 

To give us a fuller idea of what he means, the author has in- 
ferted two plates, facing each other, and exhibiting different 
views of the fame place. One of them reprefents the {cenery in 
a rouzh undrefled ftate, conformably to his own tafte; the 
other, *¢ fhaven and fhorn,” according to Mr. Repton.— 
Who, reviewing thefe etchings, can believe them to have been 
given with any other intention than that of burlefquing Mr. 
Repton’s unpublifhed drawings? Indeed, who would not con- 
ceive them to be etched from Mr.R’s defigns? Either the 
one, or the other, or beth of thefe gentlemen, muft be wrong ; 
or the whole bufinefs of rural embellifhment is void of prin- 
ciple:—but it is not cw practice to publifh a critique on any 
intended work, before the work itfelf appears. We are fure 
that Mr. K. is widely wrong on the one hand; and, for any 
thing that we can fay at prefent, Mr. R. may be as far wrong 
on the other. When his work comes fairly before us, we may 
be able to give a decided opinion. 

The folowing lines lead us to fufpect fome intervals of poetic 
derangement:—the phantoms which they ftrive to cenfure have 
furely no other exiltence than in the poet’s wild imagination! 

‘ Hence, hence! thou haggard fiend, however call’d, 
Thin, meagre genius of the bare and bald; 
Thy fpade and mattock here at length lay down, 
And follow to the tomb thy fav’rite Brown: 
Thy fav’rite Brown, whole innovating hand 
Fiz t deait thy curfes o’er this fertile land: 
Firft taught the walk in formal {pires to move, 
And from their haunts the fecret Dryads drove.’ 
Again, 
‘ Tir’d with th’ exienfive feene, fo dull and bare, 
To Heav’n, devoudy, L’ve addrefs’d my pray’r;— 
; Again the zz/3-grown terraces to raife, 
And {pread the labyrinth’s perplexing maze; 
Replace in even lines the ductile yew, 
And plant again the ancient avenue. 
Some features then, at leaft, we fhould obtain, 
To mark this flat, infipid, waving plain; 
‘ Sonie vary’d tints and forms would intervene, 
' To break this uniform, eternal green.’ 
; Where, where, where? Is it in England that we have 
fuch fcenery? ©, yes! on Dorchefter Dowas, on Salifbury 


Plain, 
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Plain, on Newmarket Heath, and in many other parts of the 
kingdom, there are ‘extentive fcenes,’ with ‘ bareand bald,’— yee 
perfetly xatural—and frequently beautiful—furfaces :—but we 
cannot bring to our recollection a fingle inftance of an improved 
place, which bears the fmalleft refemblance to Mr. Knight's 
defcription. Indeed, what he exactly means by a © flat, in- 
fipid, wavy plain,’ is not eafy to comprehend. Yet, on the 
returns of reafon, the Salopian Mufe gives us good poetry, and 
good fenfe ; as will prefently be fhewn. Her numbers, how. 
ever, have often more ftrength than juftnefs. For inftance, 

« With urns and cenotaphs our vallies fill, 

And briftle o’er with obelifks the hill!’ 

This, in real burlefque, might pafs as a good ftroke: but, 
in a didactic poem, in which there ought to be fome congruity 
of ideas, itis abfurd. Whoever faw more than one obelifk 
on the fame hill? or who a hog’s back with only one briftle on 
it? When the poet © briftles o’er’ a ftag-headed tree, the 
imagery is fomewhat happier : 

* For trees, unlefs in vig’rous health they rife, 
Can ne’er be grateful objects to the eyes; 
>Midit fummer’s heats, difgufted we behold 
Their branches numb'd with the paft winter’s cold ; 
Or their thin fhiv’ring heads all briftled o’er 
With the dead fhoots that the laft autumn bore.’ 

Yet, even here, the fubject of defcription gives us the idea 
of a porcupine rather than of a pig. 

At length we arrive at the more fedate part of Mr. Knight’s 

performance; in which he produces, in a manner fufficiently 
cool and collected to command our attention, bis STANDARD 
OF TasTE,—in the fhape of a jug. Not, however, a jug 
from the clay of honeft old Toby:—our poet’s pitcher is of 
brafs; aye, and of Grecian workmanfhip! Yet we differ 
from him much in refpect of the workman’s tafe. It is an 
ufeful vellel, no doubt: but we cannot believe that its maker 
intended it to be graceful. In a note, however, we havea plain 
profe explanation of the grace and elegance of this Grecian 
pitcher. We are told that, 
_ © In the little fpecimen of ancient manufacture here given, all is 
im harmony and unifon: the oblique line of the bottom correfponds 
with that of the top; and the handle bends forward in the fame di- 
rection with the fpout; and all the intermediate parts are moulded fo 
as to have the dame tendency, and an appearance of co-operating 
with each other.’ 

We admire the principle much, and are therefore the more 
aftonifhed at the author’s tafe. in the choice of the medium by 
which he conveys to us thofe favourite ideas of harmony and 
grace. How badly do the ftarchnefs and fprucenefs of a 
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modern type, of which the book before us affords a fafhionable 
fpecimen, accord with the figure of the veflel which Mr. K. 
has thought fit to hold up as the Standard of Tafte? Surely, 
that © harmony and unifon,’ with which he feems fo enthu- 
fiaftically enamoured, would have been more happily difplayed 
‘na mellow, well-worn Italic type, where * the oblique lines 
correfpond with each other,’ bend forward in the fame di- 
rection,’=——* and all the intermediate parts are moulded fo as 
to have the fame tendency, and an appearance of co-operating 
with each other.’ 

Had the poet modeftly confefled that the fubje& of which 
he had made choice was new to him, we could have excufed a 
few mifconceptions :—~ but when a mere novice in an art pours 
forth his precepts, and deals about his cenfure, with the autho- 
rity and tone of .a mafter, and with the rudenefs of an under 
ufher, we al noft lofe our patience; and we can hardly bear, with 
temper, thofe unbridled fallies with which our ears are frequently 
aflaiicd. For example: 

‘ Curfe on the fhrubbery’s infipid fcenes ! 
Of tawdry fringe encircling vapid greens ; 
Where incongrvities fo well unite, 
That nothing can by accident be right; 
‘Thickets that neither fhade nor fhelter yield; 
Yet from the cooling breeze the fenfes fhield : 
Prim gravel walks, through which we winding go, 
In endlefs ferpentines that nothing thew; 
Till tir’d, T afk, Why this eternal round? 
And the pert gard’ner fays, ’Tis pleafure ground. . 
This pleafure ground! aftonifh’d, I exclaim, 
To me Moorfields as well deferve the name: 
Nay, better; for in bufy fcenes, at leaft, 
Some odd varieties the eye may feaft, 
Something more entertaining {till be feen, 
Than red-hot gravel, fringed with tawdry green. 

‘ O waft me hence to fome negleéted vale ; 
Where, fhelter’d, I may court the weftern gale; 
And ’midtt the gloom which native thickets fhed, 
Hide from the noontide beams my aching head.’ 

Now, be it known to all who fet up for connoiffeurs, with 
out being acquainted with the fubjeé&t on which they undertake 
to give didactic rules, that gravel-walks are formed for ufe;— 
chiefly for the convenience and comfort of the more tender fex, 
In this our cool and humid climate; and are not intended as 
matters of ornament, abftractedly ; much lefs, we believe, were 
they ever framed for the ufe or abule of © red-hot? poets, rant- 
ing under the fancied beams of a Grecian fun. 

Enough, however, of our author’s immaturity of tafte, and 
of his want of practical ideas on the fubject of land{cape gar- 
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dening. Let us now place him in the more refpelable light of 


a poet, in his cooler moments. 
Some of the more common of our foreft trees having been 


characterized with tolerable fuccefs, the majefty of the Cedas 


of Lebanon is thus happily drawn: 

« But, lord f{upreme o’er all this formal race, 

The cedar claims pre-eminence of place; 

Like fome great eaftern king, it ftands alone, 

Nor lets th’ ignoble crowd approach its throne, 
Spreads out ifs haughty boughs that fcorn to bend, 
And bids its fhade o’er fpacious fields extend ; 
While, in the compafs of its wide domain, 

Heav’n fheds it’s foft prolific fhow’rs in vain: 
Secure ard fhelter’d, every fubject lies; 

But, robb’d of moifture, fickens, droops, and dies. 

* O image apt of man’s defpotic power! 

Which guards and fhelters only to devour, 
Lifts high in air the {plendours of its head, 
And bids its radiance o’er the nations fpread s 
While round its feet in filent anguihh lie 
Hunger, defpair, and meagre mifery.’ 

Again, we have a fublime picture of the caufe, operation, 
and effets of REvoLUTION; fingularly applicable to the pre- 
fent difaftrous times : 

‘ As the dull, ftagnant pool, that’s mantled o’er 
With the green weeds of its own muddy fhore, 

No bright reflections on its furface fhows, 

Nor murm’ring furge, nor foaming ripple knows; 
But ever peaceful, motionlefs, and dead, 

In one fmooth fheet its torpid waters fpread: 

So by oppreffion’s iron hand confin’d, 

In calm and peaceful torpor fleep mankind ; 
Unfelt the rays of genius, that inflame 

The free-born foul, and bid it pant for fame. 

‘ But break the mound, and let the waters flow; 
Headlong and fierce their turbid currents go; 
Sweep down the fences, and tear up the foil; 

And roar along, ’midit havock, waite, and fpoil; 
Till {pent their fury :—then their moifture feeds 
‘Fhe deep’ning verdure of the fertile meads ; 
Bids vernal flow’rs the fragrant turf adorn, 

And rifing juices fwell the wavy corn: 

So when rebellion breaks the defpot’s chain, 
Firft wafleful ruin marks the rabble’s reign ; 
Till tir’d their fury, and their vengeance fpent, 
One common int’reft bids their hearts relent; 
Then temp’rate order from confufion fprings, 
And, fann’d by freedom, genius {preads its wings.” 


From thefe extracts, the reader will perceive that Mr. K. is 
in pofleffion of no mean poetic talents, 
Mav... MONTHLY 
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POLITICAL and COMMERCIAL. 

Art. 16. The Retre/pect; or Reflections on the State of Religion and 
Politics in France and Great Britain, by the Rev. John Owen, 
A.M. Fellow cof Corpus Chrilit College, Cambridge. 8vo. 
pp. 88. 2s. 6d. Cacell, 179 4. : 

sr. OwWFN declares, in his prefatory advertifement, that he was of 
M the number of thofe who admired with enthufiafm the reforma- 
tion of the French monarchy by the events of the fir revolution: but 
that, having had opportunities of obferving the country (France,) 
at the very difimilar periods of 1790, and Sept. 1793, he received 
impreffions of a very oppofite nature, and now finds motives for abhor- 
rence of the /aer revolutions, in the principles that led him to ap- 
plaud the fx. Should he be afked to what party he belongs, he fays 
his only reply can be, ¢ that the fpirit of his fyftem is to fear God, 
to honour the king, and to love the brotherhood ; and that, zealous to 
fupport the diguity of his profefion, the authority of his fovereign, 
and the rights of his fellow fubjects, lie acknowleges no party, where 
thefe principles are not revered.’ 

Thefe fentiments are certainly loyal and patriotic, and fhew the 
author to be on the whole extremely well fatisfied with things as they 
are. We could have wifhed; however, that he had been a little more 
chriftian than clerical in hisdeclarations ; in that cafe we fhould perhaps 
have heard more of the /umility enjoined by the gofpel, and lets of the 
dignity of his profeffion; a profeffion which was not lefs facred; nor 
lets refpeétable, when it appeared in caves and catacombs, infructing 
the people in the dofirines of a Redeemer whofe kingdom was not 
of this world, than when it was raifed to thrones epifcopal, and fur- 
rounded with the glare of earthly pomp and fplendor. 

Mr. Owen remarks, with truth, that, in all the former revolutions 
of the world, in all the viciffitudes of Pagan empire, regard was had 
to eftablifhed religion, and prote¢tion was extended to the altars of 
the gods: but France, refolving to flrike out a new line, had ven- 
tured to try the experiment whether goverament could net be founded 
on the deftruftion of ail religious worthip, and of every fyfiem that 
taught man to believe ina future flate, or in the exiltence of a Su. 
preme Being. 

‘It was referved (fays Mr. Owen) for a nation in the decline of 
her political greatneis, and in the profpect of gathering calamities, 
toexhibit encrmities againft Heaven and good faith, which the moft 
extravagant legends of fabulous romance had never recorded ;—it was 
referved for a nation whofe dawaing freedom aftonithed the wife, 
captivated the generous, and conciliated the bigotted, to tarnifh the 
luitre of her regenerated policy by aéts of legiilation, and events of 
private example, which kindle refentment in the breaft of freedom, 
and fhock the fenfibilities of the patriot and the chriffian.’ 

Having expreffed, in terms the moft energetic, a dignified indig- 
mation againit the authors of the late exceiles in France, he goes 
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back to the period of the conftituent affembly, and reviews fome 
of its principal aéts. The firft, in point of importance, is the de- 
cree for abolifhing nobility, which Mr. Owen condemns as high- 
ly impolitic, and confiders as, in a great meafure, the fource of 
the evils which have fince overwhelmed France. In treating this 
fubjeét, he contends for the neceflity of a middle clafs of citizens to 
ftand between the people and the throne, and thus to connect two 
extremes, while they feem to keep them afunder. His thoughts on 
this head are fo ably expreffed, that we cannot avoid recommending 
them to the peculiar attention of his readers. See p. 16, &c. 

This, he fays, is no time for difcufling which form of government 
is preferable, the monarchical or the republican: the difcuffion, he 
thinks, is now too late; and, without hefitation, he declares againit 
repubhcanifm. 

Taking into confideration how the principles maintained by France 
might be brought to bear on the conititution of England, he decides, 
at lait, that this is not the period for reforming its abufes. There are 
m ments, he fays, in which the magnitude of the evil is diminitthed 
by the dangers attending its removal ; moments in which the vio- 
lence of the remedy may furpafs the virulence of the difeafe, and its 
continuance be judged lefs formidable than the cure: he thinks that 
the prefent is one of thofe moments ; and that the unparalleled crifis 
of public ferment offers no fecurity for the wifdom of reforms. Our 
readers muit net conclude from this, that Mr. Owen holds that there 
are no abufes in our government to be corrected, nor that his objec- 
tion is-in reality againft reform itfelf, though he refts his oppofition te 
it on the expediency of the meafure at this period. 

We will here give a fhort extract from this work, on which we in- 
tend to make fome remarks ; the fentiments contained in itbeing, in 
our opinion, fuch as ought not to be pailed over unnoticed : 

‘ Inthe rage that faftens upon the inilitutions of religion, and the 
zeal that diffeminates infidelity and atheifm, are difcovered the re- 
mote effects of that ancient policy which fubjugated the confciences 
of men to the tyranny of priefts, and excluded the bulk of mankind 
from the ftudy of their religious faith. Taught to regard their efta- 
blifhed confeffors as the fole depofitaries of the Chriftian oracles, they, 
a: length, penetrated the fhallow deceit, and with a confequence 
drawn from their authorized fyftems, have madly deemed, that in 
abolifhing the yoke of an imperious priefthood, they are abfolved 
from the obligations of religious authority. The ignorance once 
cherifhed by a defigning clergy is now operating the eftablifhment of 
national infidelity ; and the blood of martyred Huguenots has fallen 
upon the heads of thofe whom the convulfions of an empire have torn 
from the fanctuaries of their guilty authority,’ 

Here indeed is a heavy charge brought againft the clergy of the 
moft extenfive national church in Europe; a charge which, if well 
founded, would have juftified England and every other humane 
country in refufing to grant an alylum to men who had made it a 
fyem to cherifh ignorance. If the French clergy were the authors of 
hat ignorance, of which they are now become the viétims, inftead of 
prying them, we ought to view them as beings doomed by divine 
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juftice to find, in their own deteftable policy, the engine of their de- 
dtruction. We fhould fay with the poet, 
Neque enim lex juftior ulla eft, 

vam necis artifices arte perire fua. 

Is it true that the French clergy did really cherifh ignorance? It 
js neither Gur duty nor our intention to become the apologiits of that 
fuffering body of men; they have no claim on us for defence: but 
juice isa debt which we owe to all mankind; and to difcharge it, 
waen thofe to whom it is due Rand moit in need of it, is a facred 
obligation. 

We think, then, that the French clergy did not cherifh ignorance, 
becaufe the fyilem which they purfued was calculated to counteract 
their own views, if it were their object to keep the people ignorant. 
Ithas not entered into the head of any one to call them fools, what- 
ever elfe they might be; yet fools they muft have been, if they 
thought that they could maintain the empire of ignorance by diffufing 
knowlege. ‘That they diffufed knowlege 1s attefted by the immenfity 
of their own publications of every kind, and particularly on thofe 
fubjects in which men are taught to take nothing on truit, but to look 
for mathematical precifion and demonftration in all their proofs. It 
is attefted by the number of univerfities in France, which betore the 
revclution were eighteen, and by colleges and feminaries, fuch as 
Weitminiter, Eton, and Winchefter, almoft without number; by the 
libraries belonging to the abbies, monaiteries, convents, and col- 
legiate churches, which were not confined to the ufe of the clergy, but 
were acceflible on ftated days to the public; and by the difputations, 
or, as they were called, the T4e/es, which were publicly fuftained by all 
candidates for academical degrees; on which occafions, every man, 
whether layman or clergyman, whether a native or a foreigner, who 
could difpute in Latin, was at liberty to attend, to argue with, and, if 
he could, topofe, the candidate. 

In no country inthe world was learning fo cheap as in France; 
there was not a town throughout the extent of that vaft kingdom, in 
which there were not public fchools of arts and {ciences vend by 
the crown, which all might frequeni ; and where inftruCtion was given 
without expence to the pupils. —We mutt alfo recollect the fy tem which 
was eftablifhed for exciting emulation, premiums being given to the 
moit deferving on the college theatre every year,(forevery college had 
Its theatre,) in the prefence of the magiitrates and every clafs of citi- 
zens: on thefe occafions, the triumph of learning was confpicuous ; 
the fon of the peafant often took rank of the fon of a duke, when 
precedence was decreed, not to blood, but to fuperior genius or to 
more fettled attention to ftudy. The confequence of all this was that 
claffical knowlege was very frequently found among the common fol- 
diers and hufbandmen of France; and that, while the former were 
able to read the hiltory of Czfar’s campaigns in his own language, 
the latter could point out, in the Georgics of Virgil, the many errors 
which their own practice enabled them to difcover in that poet’s 
theory of farming. 

It may be faid that, notwithftanding all this, it was not the in- 
tention of the French clergy that men fhould make the full ufe of 
GF 3 their 
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their learning for the difcovery of truth :—but, if they were hoftile 
to the end, why did they furnifh the means of attaining it? The 
way of rendering the end unattainable would be by withholding, not by 
fupplying, the means.—That body had too much fenfe not to know that 
the human mind, onceimbued with a relifh for learning, would not 
bear to be told—** thus far fhalt thou go, and no farther.”? It may 
be objected that they did not allow laymen to interpret the fcriptures 
according to their own judgment. This leads to a merely theological 
queftion, with which we will have nothing to do, not chufing, at this 
time, to launch into polemic ccntroverfy : but this much we will 
venture to fay, that ic iil becomes a clergyman of the church of 
England to find fault with another church for requiring that her chil- 
dren fhould bend their heads to authority. Dces not Mr. Owen very 
well know that his church requires fubmiffion to her 39 articles; and 
that fhe will not commiffion any clerk to preach the gofpel, until 
he fhall have fubfcribed them ?— and that the man, who refufes to 
do fo, though he plead confcience as the caufe of his refuial, is thrown 
into the heterodox and perfecuted body of diffenters ? 

Mr. O. talks of the blood of martyred Huguenots. For ever odious 
be the memory of thofe who fhed it; and for ever infamous be thofe 
who perfecute men fcr religious cpinions:—but were the French 
clergy the only perfecutors? Would that, for the honour of the 
chriftian name, France were the only country in which blood bas been 
ipilt for {peculative opinions in religion. ‘lhe blood of proteftants, 
as fuch, is not now fhed in England: but are not their perfons full 
expofed, even in this free country, to the operation of penal ftatutes ? 
Prefbyterians are net, here, put to death on account of their reli- 
gion: but are they not fubject tothe Telit and Corporation aéts? 
Why? Becaufe their interpretations of {cripture and their difcipline 
are not conformable to thofe of the church of England. Of the 
French clergy we will fay this, that, when the late unfortunate king, 
Louis XVI. repealed the laws againit proteitants, not a fingle bifhop 
or clergyman in all France raifed his voice, nor entered a proteft, 
againit this glorious aét of toleration ; and yet it was fo broad that it 
extended not to this or that particular fe&t of men, but to every pof- 
fible défcription of diffenters from the then national faith, compre- 
hended under the general name of zox-catholiques. 

Had we found Mr. Owen more liberal and more juft, (and, froma 
man of his education, we had aright to expedt the mott extenfive li- 
berality and juftice,) we fhould:not have known how to fet bounds to 
our praife of his performance. As it is, with this fingle exception, we 
muft pronounce it one of the ableft that we have yet read on the 
fubje&t which he treats. If his name were not prefixed to it, no one 
could have thought that it was the work of an inmate of a feminary ; 
it is not covered with the duft of the fchools, nor does it fmell of the 
lamp; on the contrary, it might pafs for the production of a man of 
the world, of a confummate politician well verfed in ftate affairs, 
capable of framing conftitutions for mankind, and of fecuring at once 
their happinefs and tranquillity: the elegance, the energy, and, in 
many parts, the fublimity, of its ftyle, muit itrongly recommend it to 
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Art. 17. A Letter to the Duke of Grafton, wiih Notes. To which is 
annexed, a Complete Exculpation of M.de la Fayette from the 
Charges indecently urged againft him by Mr. Burke in the Houfe 
of Commons on the 17th of March 1794. vo. 2s. 6d. 

wen. , 

: our epinion, the author of this letter, which, if we rightly re- 
colle, was firftinfertedin the morning paper entitled The 7rue Lriton, 
has either miftaken, or over-rated, his taients. It feems as if he 
thought to acquire reputation from an attack on a charatter that had 
attracted the notice of the celebrated Junius :—but what a difference 
between the affailants! The one, even in the heat of his indignation 
againft the minifter, did not for a moment lofe fight of the refpect 
which he owed to himfelf as a gentleman, and to the public at whofe 
bar he was arraigning the accufed. He conducted the proceedings 
with decorum; and his language was fuited to the dignity of the 
tribunal which was to try the caufe, and to the importance of the 
caufe itfelf. His fatire, fharpened by wit, and enforced by elo- 
quence, was of the fineft temper and of the keeneft edges; it cut, 
but did not mangle ; it pared to the quick, but did not butcher; in 
aword, ‘* it fpoke daggers, but ufed none.” 

The author of this pamphlet, though feemingly anxious to tread in 
the footiteps of fo great a predecefior, foon lofes fight of the language 
and fentiment of Junius, and {peaks as if he meaned to form his ityle 
on the model of Shakfpeare’s knight, whoie great forte lay in faying 
the coarfeft things in the coarfeft way, and who was famous for that 
fruitful ingenuity which teemed with fuch a variety of abufive ex- 
prefions, 2s confounded and ftruck dumb the perjons againft whom 
they were vented. The fatire of the prefent writer refembles a 
bludgeon; and he appears as expert in brandifhing it, as any of the 
gentlemen ufually employed at elections to lay about them with that 
courtly weapon. If the ufe of hard names, and of harth epithets, can 
give excellence to an author, this production might be accounted truly 
excellent. —When a man is charged with any delinquency, what a 
lack of proof muft there be, when the accufer is obliged to ranfack 
the afhes of the dead, and to draw trom the tomb of oblivion the 
charecter of an anceftor, for tne purpofe of putting to fhame her 
great great grandfon! That maar multfurely have few perfonal faults, 
againit whom it is thus thought neceilary to array thofe of his rela- 
tions long fince repofing in the grave. 

In proceeding thus againit the Duke of Grafton, it is evident that 
our author is putting Charles If. and the Duchefs of Cleveland on 
their trial, inftead of arraigning their deicegdent; for what have the 
vices of the two former to do with the condué of his Grace during 
the prefent fefiop of parliament? Does the author mean to fay that 
the part which the Duke of Grafton has taken with’ refpeét to the ex- 
iting war, [and which appears to be the foundation of this inveétive 
performance,] was wrong, becaufe his great-great-grandmother bore 
feveral children to King Charles II. without having been his wife ? 
Jf he docs not mean this, his allufion to the Duke’s defcent ferves 
prly to difplay illiberality, which muft recoil on himfelf.—To thew 
G 4 that 
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that we are not unjuft in this judgment, we extract the following 
pallage : 

‘}{ave acare, mv lord, the game you | nronofe to p! ay is deeper 
than you fufpect. ‘Lhe people are not uninformed of the foul and 
polluted fource foam wher ice you derive your rank and income. They 
are not to be told, that with ene or two exceptions, your pedigree 
can claim more infamy, and lels antiquity, than that of any other peer 
in parliament, and, furcly under fuch circumflances, and under fuch 
an accumulation of heredit tary and acquired odium, itill becomes you 
to remind us of the impudent vio! ution of the laws by which your an. 
ceftor was advanced to honour and in dependence.’ 

linmediately fol! lowing this paragrap ‘% is a menace which, though 
thrown out againit the Duke of Gratton, might alarm every man “of 
property in the kingdom: ‘ Beadvifed, my lord, (fays the author,) 
and do not add to the ill humour that prev: ails, leftit fhould extend to 
an enquiry that may terminate in depriving you of what, (by an un- 
warrantable and fcandalous abufe of power) has been fetiled on your 
family, and force you to obferve that econo ny from neceflity, which 
you have latterly practifed fromchcice.’ 7 ms menace 1s founded on 
: principle that would fhake to its foundation all the freehold, and per- 

haps all the funded, property of the kingcom. ‘The wifdom of every 
Jegiflature on carth has found it neceffary, in order to quiet the minds 

om, to fix a period beyond which an inquiry fhall not be initi- 
tuted, as to hy what other title than poffediion an eftate is holden. In 
this country, & title originally bad is made good, if the land, tenable 
under it, has been in the peaceable poflefliva of an individual, or of 
thofe from whom he derives, for the pace cf fixty years. Sucha 
poffeflion becomes in itfelf a title which  wathing can fhake, until law 
be driven from the judgment feat, and opprethon be let loofe on fo- 
ciety in the name of public juttice, and in the form of refumpticns. 
The Duke of Grafton’s tenure is by a grant from the crown under the 
great feal ; ‘ if there were any defect in the grant from want of legal 
power in the crown to make it, it has been fupphed or cured by an 

act of parliament; and, fuperadded to that, his Crace can plead the 
prefeription of potion for fixty years, nay for almoft twice iixty 
years, which would bar a sors of right,—the bigheft writ known 
to the law of England.—If al! this thould Id not be able to bar an inquiry 
into the Duke of Grafton’s title , What could prevent this inguiry from 
extending to allthe grants made by the crown for centuries paft? 
At the time of the reformation, the abbey Jands, equal in extent toa 
fifth part of all ineland, were by act of parliament vefted in the 
crown for the pudiic ule. Ina very fhort feace cf time, they were 
nearly all granted away to court favourites. On what principle 
fhould t thefe = grants be viewed as facred, while thofe made to the Duke 
of Grafton’s ancetiors fhouid be refumed? They fland on the fame 
foundation: he who attacks one of them attacks all; and the man 
who even hints at a refumption of any of them mull, one would al- 

moft think, have made up his mind to a civil war. 

wT he author appears to be aware of the alarming extent to which his 
principle of } said might lead; and he endeavours to draw cut the 
fing, by making a ditingicn b between what Le calls the fruits of Jro- 
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net induftry, and the dilapidation of the public revenue. Notwith- 
ftanding this diftinction, the ftirg yet remains. Parliament, in pro= 
viding for the public fervice, may grant a revenue artling from 
lands, rents, rent charges, or duties on imported articles: the ac- 
cumulated ma(s belongs to the public, and itsdeftination is for public 
vfes. The alienation of any part of it, whether of cuftom-houle 
duties, rents, or lands out of which they arife, is equally a diverfion 
of the money from the end for which it was granted; and therefore 
no difference whatever, in pointof principle, can be found between 
the grants of Charles If. to his natural children, and thofe made by 
Henry VIII. to his favourites, of the abbey lands which were vetted 
in the crown for the fpecific purpofe of defraying the expences of the 
ftate, and in confequence of a promife that the king, being thus en- 
riched, would apply no more to his people for fubfidies. The titles, 
by which the original grantees held, might have been in their nature 
unjuft, and, in equity at lealt, might be deemed invalid: but they 
have all been fince clothed with every fanction that parliament or 
prefcription can give; they are therefore mow as facred as any in 
the kingdom ; and he muft be a poor calculator indecd, who, fetting 
afide all confideration of the blood which mutt infallibly be fhed in an 
attempt to enforce a general refumption of grants of this nature, 
cannot difcover that the meafure would caufe infinitely more money 
to be expended than it ever could bring into the exchequer :—but, 
fuppofing the principle of refumption to be juft, is it reducible to 
practice? Should a man, with the fruits of his honeft induftry, have 
made a purchafe of a grant, which, however invalid in its origin, 
had afterward received the fanction of the whole legiflature ; wou!d 
our author in that cafe, under the pretence that he had purchafed a 
bad title, take from him what his honeft earnings had enabled him 
tobuy ? The poffeffion of fuch grants procured, no doubt, advan- 
tageous matches for the grantees: would it be juft to rob the pofte. 
rity of innocent men of their fettlements, who gave their daughters in 
marriage, and with them large fortunes, in confideration of the 
eltates which thefe grantees then appeared legally to poffefs? This 
was the cafe with the Earl of Arlington; who, finding that Charles II. 
had made an ample provifion for his fon, the firit Duke of Grafton, 
gave him in marriage the Lady Elifabeth Bennet, his only child, and 
with her all his eftates, Would it be equitable to take from that 
Karl’s heir, the prefent Duke of Grafton, the beneficial grant from 
the crown, which was, we may prefume, no {mall inducement to Lord 
Arlington to confent to receive the firlt Duke of that name for his 
fon in law 

Inquiries into the mode by which eftates were acquired, being once 
fet on foot, would certainly not be confined to lands ; they wou'd 
foon be extended to acquifitions made by contraétors, public officers, 
and perfons who had advanced money to government by way of loan, 
on terms advantageous tothemfelves, but which the inquirers would 
cail rapacious and ufurious; they might infift that navy and ordnance 
bills fhould be difcharged at the price given for them by the laft pur- 
chafer, when the difcount was the highelt ; and they might vote it to 
be no breach of public faith to refolve that, on repayment of the 
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price which any ftockholder actually gave for flock, his claim to be 
aid off at par fhould be exiinguifhea. x. 

Such are the lengths to which, we think, the author’s principle of 
inquiry might be carried; we therctore confidered it to be in the 
higheft degree dangerous to the peace of fuciety ; and we hope thar 
our readers will not think we have taken up too much of their time 
in animadverting on a paffage in which we ailcovered the feeds of 
inexpreflible calamitics to our country. 

The French clergy and nobility he places in a new point of view; 
the former he cals ¢ anitincrant diilulute prieiihood,’ and, in com- 
mon with the clergy of other national churches of the fame commu- 
nion, ‘ vile and contemptible :’—the latter he reprefents as men 
who deferted their acres on the firlt alarm,’ £ a cowardly race of mif- 
¢reants, the ftouteft of whom would tremble to encounter, and fhrink 
into nothing at the fight of, M.de la Fayetie ;’—and both together 
he honours with the appellation of ‘ a beggarly crew of bifhops and 
nobles.’ Who is it that thus brands with tue epithets * vile and con- 
temptible’ a body of men who poffcfied a great portion of the hght 
and abilities of one of the moft enlightened nations on earth: men 
diftinguifhed by birth, dignities, and education? Who is he whe 
thus libels hisown country for having received, cherifhed, and fed as 
victims of principle, (whether well or il! founded is not the que.iion,) 
afetof unfortunate menin whom it had not penetration enongh to 
difcover that there was nothing but what was vile and contempuble ? 
Who is this mighty hero that jees nothing in thofe who, from genes 
yation to generation, have led the armies of France to battle, but a 
cowardly race of mifcreants? Who is he who blatts the reputation of 
Britons, by faying that thofe French nobles, to whom they have 
fometimes been obliged to cede the hard fought field, and who of 
courfe were not afraid to look the bold legions of Britain in the face, 
were a fet of poltroons, the ftouteft of whom would fhrink into nothing 
at the fight of one of theirown body? Is it becaufe they are cow- 
ards that England boafts that the has ‘ometimes defeated them, or that 
fhe is now putting arms into their hands?—The nobles of Franee 
have frequently been defcribed as men of levity and diflipation, remark- 
able in their youthful days for frivolity, and cften for laxity of mo- 
rals: but we never. heard of that man who thought it prudent, un- 
mafked, and in the face of day, to cail in queftion their courage, much 
Jefs to brand them with the name of cowards. We can fay, from 
our own knowlege, that there are many cf that body nowin England, 
who, fo far from rejoicing !n the imprifonment of M. de la Fayette, 
(which, by the bye, might weil be a fource of joy to men who 
wouid tremble at the fight of him,) lament it moft fincerely ;— 
not becaufe they think him an injured man, but becaufe his confine- 
ment deprives them of an opportunity of calling him to account for 
what they deem his treachery to the beit of lovereigns.——We pretend not 
tofay that they are right incharging him with having betrayed the 
king ; nay we even think that our author exculpates Lim, fairly, from 
the charge: all that we mean is that, fo far from trembung at the 
idea of meeting him, there are many of them who would travel aver 
half the globe, to have the pleafure of telling him to his beard what 
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ghey think of his conduét:—but, whatever caufe thefe gentlemen may 
have for being offended with M. Dela Fayette, the King of Pruflia 
can have no right, founded either in the laws of war or of nations, 
for the treatment which he has made his priiener experience fince 
his captivity. 

We here clofe cur review of a work which, if it were not by its 
author brought in competition with the Letters of Junius, might in 
point of energetic diction be entitled to fome praife,— but which the 
felf-fufficiency and illiberality that run through it will not fuffer us 
to pafs over without cenfure, notwithftanding the abilities of the 
writer. 

Art. 18. Confderaticns on the Caufes and Effe&s of the prefent War, 
and on the Neceflity of continuing it, till a regular Government is 
eftablifhed in France. By William Hunter, Efq. 8vo. pp. 63. 
2s. Stockdale. 

Under this title, Mr. H. has thought himfelf at liberty to introduce 
agieat variety of topics, fome of which are very remotely, if at all, 
connected with the exifling war. In a work of this kind, our readers 
may prefume that the author has not overlooked the atrocities of the 
Convention, the abfurdity of the doctrine of equality, taken in a fenfe 
which, by the way, has conftantly been difavowed by that body, and 
the excellence of the Britith conftitution. Had he confined himfelf to 
thefe points, we fhould have fpoken of his performance in terms 
of approbation: but he has brought forward others, in the difcuffion 
of which he betrays a want of information not pardonable in a writer 
who could have fo eafily procured it; and who now reits on faés, 
which are erroneoufly ftated, the juitification of the war in which we are 
engaged. ‘ At the interview, (fays he,) which the emperor and the 
king of Pruffia had at Pilnitz, they only entered into an engagement 
to protect the royal family of France from perfonal danger.’ Supe 
pofine this, for a moment, to be a correct flatement, we would afk what 
right a foreign power has to interpofe, otherwife than by good offices, 
between the reigning family and the people of another country ; the 
latter, in refolving to dethrone a dynaity, might be wrong, and might 
alfo be right: but by what authority could a neighbouring nation 
conftitute itfelf the judge between parties not amenable to its jurifdic- 
tion? Mediation, indeed, it might with propriety ofr asa neighbour; 
though every thing beyond that would be infult, and an invafion of that 
peopie’s fovereignty :— but was the proteétion of the royal family of 
France, by mediation or otherwife, the fole obje&t of the meeting at 
Pilnitz? It might have been owe of the obje&ts, but certainly not the 
primary one, of that important interview; and we are not a little fur- 
prifed that Mr. H. thould have been unacquainted with the faé& that 
the difmemberment of France was there concerted; as appears from 
the inftrument now in every man’s hand, deriving its name from the 
Place at which the monarchs met, and thence called the treaty of Pil. 
witz, to which every other power in Europe was invited to accede. 
This furely muft, in fairnefs, be deemed a flagrant act of aggreffion, 
which might well warrant the French to declare war againit every 
fate that was party to it. Mr.H. fays, in the fame page, * they’ 
(the F rench) next menaced with deftruétion the electorate of Treves ; 
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and when they thought this ftrength fufficiently increafed, they de, 
clared war.’ We know not in what terms to fpeak of this paflage; 
we will not call it a mifreprefentation, becaule we are dilpofed to pre. 
ona that a gentleman js incapable of a wilful departure from fact; 
we muft therefore fuppofe that Mr. H. wrote merely from memory, 
aod that ic retained but an imperfect recollection of the trantaction, 
The cafe of the electorate of ‘Treves was this. ‘The elector, who 
was maternal uncle to Louis XVI. had given an ufylum in his do. 

inions to his nephews, the counts of Provence and Artois, (brothers 
to that monarch,) and to great numbers of French emigrants who had 
quitted France in order to raife up the dierent powers of Europe 
again{t the new order of things in their country, and to free the king 
from the reftraints laid on the royal authority by the new conftitution, 
Thele emigrants were fuflered to embody themfelves at Coblentz, and 
to appear im military array with cockades and colours exploded by the 
national affembly. Jt was propoted, at laft, by France, that an al- 
ternative thou!d be offered to the clector of Treves; either to difarm 
and fend away the emigrants, or to {ec a French army enter his ters 
ritory in ahoitile manner. The emperor, atthat time, caufed it to 
be iiznitted tothe French government, that he had given orders to 
Marfliuyl Bender to protect the eleétorate, fhould it be invaded by 
France. Howevef, to this nctification was added another, that the 
Auftrian forces were not to act in defence of the elector, unlefs he 
fhould cenfent to put the emigrants, in his dominions, on the fame foot- 
ing on which they were in the Netherlands, where they were not fuf- 
fered to be enibodied, and where they barely enjoyed an afylum. 
Ti cleGtor, however reluctantly, was obliged to comply ; a minifter 
was fent from France to Coblentz, (we think his names was Sainte 
Croix,) who officiaily informed his court that the emigrants had been 
difembodied or compelled to quit the electoral dominions; the na- 
tional affembly was fatisficd, the idea of holilities againft Treves 
was abandoned, and was never refumed til! the war atually broke out 
between France and the emperor, and till there was every reafon to 
believe that the latter would be {upported by the empire as a principal. 
We think, thercfore, that Mr. H. has failed in attempting to fix on 
France the charge of aggreflion in the cafe of the electorate of 
Treves:—bat, on the other hand, we are of opinion that he is not 
wrong when he charges the conftituent aflembiy with a breach of the 
treaty of Weitphali2, which might have furnifhed him with argu- 
ments in jultiiication of the hotlil: meafures concerted at Pilnitz. 

He tells us that ¢ it is plainly demonftrated that the inclinations of 
the (French) nation are not confulted; but that they are dragged 
out, like devoted victims, to fight for a caufe which they are con- 


vinced is pregnant with mifery and deftruétion, and. which they would . 


willingly delert.”. That men fo difpofed and fo fent to battle fhould 
fight fo obiticately for their oppreflors, and againft their deliverers, 
is fureiy to the lait degree attanifhing. One might be tempted to 
think thatthe demonttration lay quite on the other fide, and that the 
French armics mut be zealoufly attached to a caufe in which they 
difplay fo much enterprize, activity, and valour, ' 
a 
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In arguing againft the expediency of a parliamentary reform, (for 

his is one of the topics which Mr. H. difcufles,) he gives a picture 
of the lower orders of the people of England, which, we trutt, bears 
sorefemblance tothem. ‘£ Even at prefent, (fays he,) amongtt the 
loweit defcription of electors, how few are there who value the privi- 
leze of voting beyond the price which they can obtain for their voice ! 
Iravails little, in their eyes, who is elected ; but they regard him as 
the fittest man, who can afford to pay the beit price.’ Were this 
charze of corruption as well founded as, for the honour of our 
country, we hope it is unfounded, ftill we would infft that it might 
fairly be urged rather in favour of than againit reform ; for, if the 
number of electors were made fo great that no fortune whatever could 
be equal to the expence of purchafing a majority of them, the effe& 
would be precifely the fame as if every individual voter wae-above 
enality. 
OF the fpirit of Britifh foldiers Mr. H. fpeaks in terms of the ftrongeft 
panegyric: of that fpirit we entertain as high an opinion as any fet of 
men in England: but the lefs a nation ftands in need of gafconading, 
the more it would be unbecoming to refort to it; we are therefore 
forry that Mr. H. fhould have faid that it was by a handful of our 
men that the French were driven from their conquefts. * It mutt be 
remembered (fays he, p. 40,) that it was the intrepid bravery and 
glorious example of our countrymen, which {natched Holland from 
the jaws of perdition, and gave the firft turn to affairs.” Surely a 
detachment of 1800 of the Britifh guards could not have been equal to 
the tak of driving the French from all their pofls from Aix-la-cha- 
pelle to Williamftadt ;_ ftill lefs were they able to effect this by the 
bare terror of their name; for, in fact, they never came in contaét 
with the French till after the latter had been driven out of the Dutch 
territory. Some of our gunboats, we believe, and a frigate or two, 
were engaged in the defence of Williamftadt, and well maintained that 
character which the Britifh navy defervedly enjovs : but we think that 
no part of our land forces had any fhare in driving the French out of 
Holland. ‘The landing, indeed, of a detachment of our guards, who 
were confidered as the harbingers of a ftrong Britifh army, muft 
have infpired the Dutch and the other allies with additional confidence, 
and have proportionably diminifhed that of the enemy. 

In his review of the events of the laft campaign, Mr. H. does not 
hefitate to cenfure the boards of admiralty and ordnance; by each of 
which, he thinks, much more might have been done for the public fervice 
than has a&tually been performed. In this opinion, we heartily con- 
cur with him ; and we augur well of the principles of Mr.H. who, 
though in generat an advocate for minifters, is not cifpofed to over- 
look their faults. The man who cenfures them, when their meafures 
appear to him to call for cenfure, may be prefumed to-fupport them 
only in as much as he believes their proceedings to be founded in 
jutice and wifdom. Would that all the minifterial writers adopted 
this manly line of conduct! 


Art. 19. A Letter to the greateft Hypocrite in his Majefly’s Dominions. 
8vo. 1s. Eaton. 1794. 

We expected to find bypocrify pourtrayed in this letter, but we 
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difcovered not a fyllable about fuch a vice. Apoftacy, indeed, 
venality, ambition, and verfathty, are afcribed to the perfon in 

ueftion, who is reprefented as every thing bad except a Aypocrite, 
though it is by that name that the author adcreffes him. The reader 
might be led, by the title page, to think that the individual, to whom 
it 1s directed, was the only one intended to be lathed in this pres 
duction: but this is by no means the cate; for he 1s barely one of a 
groupe of characters bere loaded with abule, difinguihhed neither by 
wit, humour, nor argument, which might make even invective in. 
terefling, but merely by biack malignity, that ieems to derive grati, 
fication from an attempt to reprefent foincthing elfe btacker than itfelf, 
From fuch a production, even thofe will turn with difguit who are 


politically hoftile to the individuals who are thus afperfed. Sh 


Art. 20. Some Account of avery feditious Bcok, lately found on Wim- 
bledon Common, by one of his Majetty’s Secretaries of State, with 

a Commentary by the Right Hon. Gentleman; and Notes by the 

Editor. 8vo. pp.38. 41s. Owen. 

The following extrac, accounting for the manner in which the 
Suppofed book, with the /uppofed commentary, came into the /uppofed 
editor’s hands, will enable tie fagacious reader to difcover at oncé 
the drift of this ingenious writer : 

« As [ was travelling a few days ago over Salifbury Plain, full of 
ferious reflections upon the enormous trade and pcepalation of Old 
Sarum, and thofe decayed principles of our naticnal reprefentation; 
by which this flourifhing town 1s allowed to fend no more than two 
reprefentatives to parliament, I was diflurbed in my reverie by the 
ftumbling of my berfe, who had {et his foot upon one of thofe fedi- 
tious pamphicts with which our enemies of late have fowed the forefts; 
wilds, and heaths of the kingdom, Having made my groom (for I 
am not an author) alight and deliver it to me, I was not a little de- 
lighted to fee it was the identical treatife lately found by Mr. Dundas 
upon Wimbiedon Common, enriched with annotations, in the hand- 
writing of the Right Elon. Secretary himfelf. Though I gueffed; 
from fome hints relating to the voluntary fubfcription fo ftrongly re- 
commended by minitters to the governors of counties, that this extra- 
ordinary book had a fecond time miflaken or ftopped fhort in its way, 
I thought I fhould defraud the public of its ju% right, and do an irre- 
parable injury to the amizble commentator himf{c!f, were I from a mere 
{cruple or conjeCture to tranfriit his remarks to an individual, more 
efpecially as it did not feem improbable that he had adopted the me- 
thod of publication, from the fuccefs which feems to have attended 
this invention of our mutinous reformers.’ 

Of the wit, the humour, the keennefs of fatire; and the general 
abilities, difplayed by the author; we cannot fpeak too highly. His 
political courage we would mention as an object of wonder rather than 
of imitation. He has drawn characters which fome of the ableft de- 
lineators of our day might pride themfelves in being capable of hitting 
off with equal fuccefs, but which, we believe, they might at the famé 
time deem it more prudent, under the prefent circumftances; to dif 
own, than to acknowlege as their performances. One of them, in 
particular, we do not hefitate to pronounce a Chef d’Oeuvre in its kind. 
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Perhaps it would have been as wife in our author not to tell the name 
of the perfon for whom it was defigned; he might have tried whether 
the public would be able to difcover any hikenets in it to any perfon in 
real life, or to guels for whom it was intended. Concerning the likenefs 
we fay nothing ; whether it refembie the individual whole name is put 
to it, or be a downright libel, is no concern of ours; we apply it not 
to any man; we {peak Of it only as a Aterary drawing, of the highel 
merit, whether reprefenting a real or an imaginary being. Sh. 


Art. 21. 4 Supplement to the Conduct of the King of Prufia, Se. ing 
veftigated *; containing Oblervations upon the prefent State of 
Engiith Politics; and a Plan for altering the Mode of carrying on 
the War. Addreiled to all Ranks of Britons. By Lady Wallace. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. Sell. 17094. 

Difcard, ye unthinking muniiters, the fchemes of Col. Mack, and 
clofet Lady Wallace! who, by ner own account, has a much fuperior 
claim to your notice. She ailumes the double capacity of prophetefs 
and political phytician. All that has happened the forctaw; and, 
having wuquefimably berfelf Saved Golland, (thele are her words,) fhe 
applies to be employed in the nobler taik of faving her own country. 
Clofet her, then, we fay, ye Minifters of State! Let her preicribe, 
and fhe pledges her head on the fucceis of her plan to get rid of the 
war with France, and to make that nation our friend and ally. Hear 
her! but, as your time is precious, requcit her Ladvfhip to keep to 
the point, and not to be fo defuliory as the is in her pamphtet, which 


fhe writes currente calamo. Moo -y: 


Art. 22. The Speech of Sir Hercules Langrifee, Bart. on the Motion of 
the Right Hon. W.B.Ponfonby, in the Houfe of Commons of 
ireland, March 4, 17945 for a Parliamentary Reform. Svo. 6d. 
Stockdale. 

The idea of a parliamentary reform is, we fee, equally fcouted by 
the minifterial party in both kingdoms; and tn both shat party may. 
be certain of victory, in every debate relative to this important 
queftion. Sir H.L.is a champion of dittinguifhed abilities; and his 
talents, ualixe thofe of the leaders in oppoftion, have not been thrown 
away by taking the lofing tide. As this celebrated foeech has been 
printed in molt of the pericdical papers, it is neediefs for ws to beftow 
on it a particular difcuffion.—The loval editor gives it to the Britith 
public, as a pamphlet, under the perfuation taat to extend its circula- 
tion ¢ may do an efiential public tervice.’ 

Art. 23. Yeoughts on the prefent War with France: Addreffed to all! 
Ranks of People ia Great Britain. 8vo. 6d. Faulder. 1794. 
The object of the writer of this addreis is to make the people 

cheerfully concur in the vigorous profecution of the prefent war, the 

juitice and neceflity of which he maintains. He antwers the various 
objections to it drawn from confiderations of humanity, fufpeniion of 
trade, bankruptcies, and failures in commercial {peculations ; and he’ 
fays that fuch objections are not peculiar to this, but lie againit everg 
war; for, however juft the quarrel may be in which a nation is en- 
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gaged, it cannot be fupported without bloodfhed ; and humanity, in 
courfe, is wounded; nor can it be purfued without a temporary fufpen- 
fion of trade, and its ufual attendants, failures and bankruptcies. The 
only quettion, therefore, for the people to afk, 1s, were we necefarily 
engaged in this war? He anfwers it in the afirmative, and brings a 
variety of proofs to fhew that his affertion is well founded. Sh 


Art. 24. Obfrvations on the War, the projeded Inwafion, and a Decree 
of the National Convention for the Emancipation of the Slaves in the 
French Colonies. t2mo. 1s. Baldwin. 

We fhould be wanting in juftice to the author of thefe obfervations, 
if we did not pay him the tribute of our commendation. He is not 
one of thofe writers who think invective a good fubititute for argu- 
ment, and who have recourfe to abufive language when they cannot 
foil their adverfaries with reafoning: his ftyle and his fentiments fhew 
that his talents have been well cultivated ; and his heart is ftored with 
the liberality that marks the Chriftian and the Gentleman. D 


Art. 25. 4 Letter on Parliamentary Reform; containing a Sketch of a 
Plan. By John Horne Tooke, Efq. 2d Edition. 8vo. 15, 
Ridgway. 1794. 

Of the firft edition of this notable traét, an ample account was given 
jn the 67th volume of our Review, p.137. It was addreffed, in 
1782, to Lord Afhburton, in confequence of the debate cn_parlia- 
mentary reform in the Foufe of Commons, May 7th, in that year,— 
on Mr. Pitt’s motion. The editor’s motive for giving to the public 
the prefent edition is thus exprefied: * As the opinion [on this in- 
terefiing fubje@t] of fo able and celebrated a man as Mr. Horne 
Tooke *, muft have great weight, and be eagerly fought after, it is 
naturally concluded that republifhing this letter will be highly ac- 
ceptable at this time, when the fame meafure 1s again fo agitated,’ 
Certainly, Mr. Editor: —the pamphlet is a good one. 

e> Mr. Horne Locke was taken into cuftody about ihe middle of this 
month, by a warrant from the Secretary of State, and has fince been com- 
mitted to the Tower. We have not heard on what account. 


Art. 26. Political Le&ures. No.1, On the moral Tendency of a 
Syitem of Spies and Informers, and tie Conduét to be obferved by 
the Friends of Liberty, &c. 8vo. 1s. Eaton. 

Mr. Thelwall, a celebrated political partizan, is the perfon who pre- 
fided in a debating fociety in the city, the proceedings of which gave fo 
much alarm to the late Lord Mayor, that it occafioned his prohibition 
of their meetings. This lecturer on the Rights of Man, [words 
of terrific import!] 1s a zealous and courageous opponent of the 
triumphant party, in contempt ftyled <larmifts, by thofe who, in 
their turn, are ridiculed under the name of Patricts; and he feems to 
court rather than to fhun perfecution +. : 





* This gentleman had not, in the year 1782, taken the additional 
name of Tooke. 
+ This article was written fome time before Mr. Thelwall was 
taken into cuftody. He is new a prifoner in the Tower. 
: Art. 

















Art.27. Obfervations and RefleGions on the Origin of Facchin Prin- 
ciples; the Leading Difienters Politics ; the Neceflity of the prefent 
War; the Caufes and Effects of the late Bankruptcies; the Con- 
titution and Commerce of the Country; and on a Letter addrefied 
tothe Right Honourable William Pitt, by Jafper Wilfon, Efg.— 
Addreffed tothe Britith Nation by a Sincere Friend of his Country. 
Svo.pp.79- 2s. Debrett. 1794. 

This author fays, and we have heard the fame affertion from a hun- 
dred other political writers, that the prefent circumitances of Europe 
are {o out of the common courfe of human calculation, that they afto- 
nh and alarm the moft wife and prudent, by fetting afloat the felfifh 
paflions and projects of the weak and the wicked. ‘To us it appears 
that one of the bad confequences arifing from the ftate of public af- 
firs, fice the abolition of monarchy in France, 1s, that every man 
thinks himfelf called to legiflate for Europe, and to publifh his opi- 
nion refpecting the meafures which, in this awful crifis, fuggeft them- 
felyes to his mind as moft fit to be adopted. Every loyal writer, in do- 
ing this, feems to have but two objects; one, to rail at the Jacobins— 
the other, to beftow unlimited praife on the Britith conftitution ; and, 
having thus dealt out abufe and panegyric with a moft liberal hand, he 
has the vanity to think that he has faved the world, though he has 
eft the public diforder in precifely the fame ftate in which he found it. 

It has been the opinion of many that,‘ the progrefs of knowlege’’ 
has been one of the chief caufes of the moral and political revolutions 
in France, by making men better acquainted with the duties and ends 
of governments, and the natural rights of the governed : but the pre- 
fent author will not allow the operation of any fuch caufe ; and for the 


very beft reafon; viz. that, according to him, no fuch caufe exifts. 


The expreflion, in his conception, is abfolutely without a meaning; 
for he will have it that, for morethan half a century, knowlege, fo 
far from having made any progrefs, has actually been at a ftand. In 
fupporting this aileruion, he makes a furious attack both on authors 
and bookfellers. 

‘Authorfhip (he fays, p. 2 and 3) for more than fifty years paft, 
has been a hacknied trade, in which writers of all degrees retail their 
wit and wifdom, through the medium of thofe great dealers, the 
bookfellers, for the laudable purpofes of entertaining and inftruating 
mankind, With a few exceptions among Juperior authors, and eminent 
bock/ellers, this trafic of the brain has been carried on with very little 
regard to the truth or falfity, the moral or immoral tendency, of any 
production; but merely as it might prove a marketable commodity. 

‘The progrefs of real knowlege, iz the moral and political department, 
moft certainly has not increafed materially, if at all, fince our Aue 
guftan age in this country, nor even fince the Pagan times of ancient 
Greece and Rome.’ 

As it is not our province to defend authors, who are fo well able 
to defend themfelves, nor even our good friends the bookfeilers, 
who ftand notin need of our help, we will.take no farther notice of 
this attack : but we muft obferve that the writer of this pamphlet ap- 
on to ave mifunderitood, (as he has certainly mifufed,) the phrafe 

Cp of knowlege.’? Thofe who make ule of it, and who 
‘EV MAY, 1794, H think 
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think itone of the chief caules of the revolutionin France, do nog 
mean to fay that there may not be particular fubjects which were as 
thoroughly underftcod by the antients asby the moderns, and in the 
knowlege of which, little, if any, progrefs has been made fince the 
days of the former: we conceive that the expreflion was intended 
to mean that knowlege has of late been more generally diffufed ; and 
that, though the common ftock might not have been increafed, a much 
greater number of perfons had acquired a portion of it in the later 
times, thanin thofe of remote ages. ‘To the expreffion, taken in 
this fenfe, the author’s obfervation by no means applies, and confe- 
quently does not anfwer the end for which it was made. 

Weare told, p. 4, that the Britifh laws and ccnftitutten ‘ were the 
continual theme of all the wits and philofophers of the continent.’ 
This certainly was the cafe : but we believe that the author has mif- 
conceived their writings on thole topics; their meaning mutt have 
been that, on comparifon, the Britith mutt be pronounced the beft 
conftitution rhev in Europe: for, when the moment came in which 
the French might have adopted it with the concurrence of their king 
and of a great body of the nobility, clergy, and people, they fteadily 
rejected it, and thought it poflible to trame another approaching 
mearer to perfection. When they praifed it, they compared it with 
their old monarchy; when they voted againft it, they drew the 
comparifon between it and another which, in theory, promifed a 
greater degree of fecurity to the people for the enjoyment of their 
liberty. We agreed with them when they praifed our conftitu- 
tion, and when they thoughtit might be improved; we were forry 
when they refufed to adopt it: but we felt that they were the beft 
judges of what fuited the genies and difpofition of the French people ; 
and that what might be very fit for one country might be very im- 
proper for another. 

In pages 10 and 11 theobferver renews his attacks on authors, and 
extends it to the theatres. ‘The latter, he fays, ‘ may infome mea- 
fure be excufed, if they be confidered as bound to comply with the 
public tafte, without regard to its truth.’ ‘This excufe we cannot admit 
without countenancing a direct perverfion of the duties of the ftage, 
which, inftead of fuch compliance with public tafte as the author de- 
fcribes, ought to correét it when it appears to be vitiated, and ought 
to make virtue, inftruction, and entertainment, go hand in hand. 

We thought that, in attacking authors, bookfellers, and the 
theatres, this writer had reached the fommit of his daring : but we 
were miftaken, for we afterward found him opening batteries againf 
* the diurnal papers,’ which may be corfidered as a corps of chaf- 
feurs or light armed troops, conftantly in motion, ready to fall at 
once on the flank, front, andrear of an enemy. ‘To the leaders of 
fuch corps, we reviewers are nothing ; thofe who fay that we can 
wound know that we do fo at mof only once in a month; while the 
ochers are able to keep up an inceflant fire fram morning till night, 
with the intermiflion of only one day in the week. We may ad- 
mire, but we would not advife any friend to emulate, the courage of 
the man who weuld provoke fo formidabie a hott. 
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In page 14 he fhews that his ardor for battle makes him carelefs a¢ 
to wh at may ‘he the number of his enemies ; for, as if he had not al- 
ready adu ficiently firone phalanx arrayed againft him, he here de- 
cares war againit the Ditlenters: but we cannot fay that, in conduct- 
ing it , his judgr ment keeps pace with his zeal. Initead of ridiculing 
the right of this body of men toa fhare of political power, would it 
not have become him to prove the right of the eftablifliment to the 
monopoly of that power which it now enjoys, to the exclufion of men 
who have not, by the breach of any law either moral or divine, barred 
th eir own juit claims toa participation of it? « A firm execution 

fays he, page 15) of the juf lazus cfablifeed is the only proper 
means of correcting fach petulant and malignant ciftempers of the 
brain, and fuch anarchical invafions of the eftablithed confitutions 
aad laws of every form of government that has ever exited, ancient 
or modern.’ 

What does the author mean by this? Does he contend that men 
euilty of treafon or fedition ought to be given up to the rigour of the 
I If he does, we agree with him molt heartily : : but, fhould wé 
jad that he means to brand with the name of asarchy, and of petulant 
and malignant diftempers of the brain, the ciaims w hich innoéent and 
meritorious men aflert to the right of fharing, in common with the 
telt of their feliow- fubjeas, all the bleflings and all the advantages 
of the conltitution of their country, we fhould moft certainly feel 
ourlelves ata lots fer words fufficiently firong to exprefs our indigs 
nation. 

‘As to 2 promifcuous right (fays he,) of all defcriptions of men, 
however incongruous or inim teal their religion or their politics may 
Leto whatis eftablithed in any country, toan equal rightin the exe- 

cutive part of any government that has ever exifted, in the world 3 
it never has been, never can be admitted without rendering 4 nation 
fubjectto endlefs cMorders and revolutions.’ 

We do not hefitare to fay that Faét Rares this bold affertion in the 
face, and coniradicts it. Before the death of Chrift, Judea might 
be tad to bea Roman province; for, though it hada king i n the 
perfun of Herod, it had alfoa Roman governor inthe perfon of Pi- 
lite, who exercifed, if nota Rerameonnt, at leaft a concurrent juril- 
diction : in that cou urYs God’s chofen people, and the Romans who 
knew notthat God, but paid to Pagan deities the worthip due only 
to lum, differed furely in their religion ; and yet both Jews and 
Romans were found in the magiftracy, and enjoyed political power. 

When the chrifian religion became the eftablifhment of the Roman 
empire, were the Pagans declared, by any penal law, incapable of 
holding any office or place of truit or honour in the ftate ? Very far 
from it indeed ; for we find Pagan generals leading the armies of a 
Chrifiian empire, governing provinces, prefiding in the tribunals, 

and diftributi ng law and juitice to the people. Cculd any two things 
be more oppotite in their nature than Judaifm and Paganifm, or than 
Pavanifin and Chriftianity? Yetwe find the profeffors of each em- 
P toyed in politic al fituztions in the fame ftate ; ; nay we behold, in the 
perion of St. Paul, a mang who, whether taken as a Jew or a 


Chri ilhan, Was equally odious to the eyes. of the Romans, fuffered 
H 2 A to 
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to enjoy the freedom of Rome, which he claimed as his birth-right, 
and of which he was not deprived on account of his religion. 

In page 16 the author begins his reply to Jafper Wilfon, whom he 
affects to defpife; he charges him, page 21, with ignorance, and 
yethe takes as much pains to anfwer him as if he were an adverfary 
of FIRST RATE abilities. The truth is, he is very far from think. 
ing Jafper Wilfon a contemptible antagonift; for it is evident, from 
his manner, that he confiders himas a writer of fafcinating powers, 
and capable of drawing the multitude over to his opinions. With 
the authority of a cabinet counfellor, he tells us, page 47, that ¢ the 
government of this country found no poflible remedy againf the 
practical introduction of the infernal Jacobinical tenets among our. 
felves, but force and war.’ Will minifters thank him for this affer- 
tion? If this were really the object of the war, they did not think 
proper to avow it, but told parliament and the public that their aim, 
in going to war, was to fet bounds to the ambition and aggrandize. 
ment of France, and torepel the invafion of Holland. It they told 
the whole truth on that occafion, they furely canaot be very much in- 
debted to a perfon who, by way of fupporting their caufe, oppofes 
to their declaration the moft dire&t and pofitive contradi¢tion. 

In the fame page, he renews his attack on the Diffenters, and 
{neers at the fuppoied ¢ nicety of their confciences.’—Does he mean 
toinfinuate that they are not truly confcientious? What, then, is ir 
that excludes them from honourable and lucrative offices in the ftate? 
Surely it is nothing but confcience, a confcience which will not, even 
for intereft, bend to that which it cannot approve. Is not this a fuf- 
ficient teft of the reality and delicacy of their fcruples ?—He charges 
them with ¢ atenacious partiality for the French amid all their horrid 
politics.’—It is true that they have fympathized with Frenchmen 
ftruggling for liberty, but not with Frenchmen exercifing a horrible 
tyranny; they fympathized with Frenchmen afferting the native 
sights of man, but not with thofe whotrampled thofe rights under 
foot. 

The author, nodoubt, means to uphold the Church when he at. 
tacks the Diffenters: but he procceds in a bungling mamner ; for he 
introduces Lord Thurlow (page 51,) faying that he fupported the 
eftablifhment, decaufe it was the cfablijbment 3 and that, were the re- 
ligion of the Diffenters eftablifhed by law, he would fupport it for the 
fame reafon. Willthe Church thank him for this? He is, on this 
principle, for maintaining it, not becaufe its morality is more con- 


“formable than any other ¢ to that of the gofpel, orits doétrine marked 


by unqueftionable orthodoxy,’ but merely becaufe it is eftablifhed. 
On precifely the fame principle, under fimilar circumflances, would 
he be bound to fupport Judaifm, or the religion of Mohammed, or 
any other impofture. 

There is only one paffage more in this work which we intend to 
notice. The author fays, page 53, ‘ What a difcordant and motley 
crew would our two houfes of parliament, our courts of juflice, our 
corporations, our civil officers of every denomination, and our of- 
ficers ofthe navy and army, prefewt to our view, compofed of a hun- 
dred different and contentious fects of political chriflians ; of Jenny 
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of Mahometans, of falfe philofophers, and diftracted atheifts !’ 
The author feems not to be aware that a part of what he here de- 
iribes as prepolterous, or abfurd, exifts at this very moment; for 
it is certain that an Englith Jew, or Mohammedan, or deift, or 


sis 


members are not required, as fuch, (for obvious reafons we except 


ai hereaftere 

[tis an outrage on decency, confiftency, and common fenfe, when 
men, who attacked the pretenfions to infallibility in another church, 
4, monftrous and abfurd, fhould neverthelefs exa&t an implicit belief 
in the doétrines taught by their own, as if the were vefted with that 
identical character which fhe refufed to recognize in her rival. Why 
did fhe refufe it? Becaufe fhe faid, the church was compofed of men 
who were by nature fallible, and infallibility belonged only to God : 
—but, at the moment of defeating her rival, fhe fet up the fame 
daim, in effeét, which the herfelf had fuccefsfully refifted, and called 
o.every man in England to receive her3g9 articles, though framed by 
mere men, and to joininher communion, under pain of being claffed 
with chofe again whom the moft grievous penal ftatutes have been ene 
ated. We would wifh to know by what authority a man who, in 
words, difclaimsinfallibility, and fays he is no more than man, pre- 
fumes to call another a heretic, mercly becaufe the latter differs 
fron him in the interpretation of the fcriptures. Such an afiump- 
tion of diftatorial importance may be traced to arrogance, but to no 
better fource. 

We have gone into much greater length in our review of this work 
than we intended when we firft fat down to ic; we will not fay that 
it was the intrinfic merit of the produ@tion which made us dwell fo 
much on it, for it really difgufted us by its felf-fufficiency : but it 
embraced a great variety of fubje@s, on fome of which we thought 


Itdue to the religious as well asto the temporal liberty of mankind to 


animadvert. To chara&erife, in few words, the pamphlet before 
bs, we mult fay thatit 1s farcaitic, biting, dictatorial, and abounding 


Much more in bold affertion than in argument. Sh 


Art. 28. Thoughts on the Intredu&ion and Employment of Foreign Troops, 
without the previous Confent of Parliament. 8v0. pp. 31. 1Se 
Debrett, 

Hhis author, with a coolnefs and a fairnefs which fhew that he is un- 
der the influence of reafon and not of party, proves that the doétrine 
lately laid down by the King’s minifter in the houfe of commons, re- 
betting the right of the crown to introduce into the kingdom and 
tokeep up withir ita body of foreign troops in time of war, without 
the confent of parliament, is perfectly fubverfive of the rights and 
iberties of the eople. He appears to be well acquainted with his 
lubjedt, though he has fallen into two or three miftakes ; only one of 
H 3 which, 
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which, however, may be confidered as of any confequence to his ar, 
gument. ronnie 

Speaking of the foreigners whofe promotion in this country hy 
King William II]. excited jealoufy among the natives, he menitons 
the « Albuquerques:’ he fhould have faid ** Auverquerques:”? the 
former is a Spanith or Portuguele name, the latter a Dutch one 5 the 
firft geatleman who bore it in England was ulegitimatcly defcended 
from the houfe of Orange, took the denomination of Auve rquerque 
from his eftate, and accompanied Wilham to this country, who ap. 
pointed him matter of the horie, and created his fon, Henry of Naflay, 
Earl of Grantham. 

Another of the author’s miftikes is found in page 26. He calls Wil. 
Jian a ‘ ftranger to the blood of the Englifh monarchs ;’ which was 
far from being the cafe, that he was by dirt) next in remainder to the 
crown after the iflue of James Il. as fon and heir of that monarch’s 
eldeft filter Mary, pringefs of Orange, daughterof Kine Charles I], 

The third miftake bears much more on the queftion which the author 
difcufies. He mentionsthe period of the revolution as that in which 
foreign troops were fir? introduced into this kingdom. Had he con- 
fulted hiftory, he would have found few reigns, from the time of the 
conqueft, in which foreign mercenaries were not occafionally intro- 
duced to ferve in England. King Stephen was fupported by them; 
jn the times of King Join and his fon Henry II1. the country fwarmed 
with them; Edward III. had many in his fervice, as had Richard Il. 
and Henry VI.—Edward IV. brought over a foreign force given to 
him by the duke of Burgundy to help him to recover his crown ; a 
did Henry VIL. a body of foreigners, who helped to place him on the 
throne of England; yet it does not appear tnatany ftatute was enaded 
againit the introduction and employmen: of foreigners, till after the 
revolution. ‘The author, we prefume, did not think it neceffary 0 

o beyond this laft period, as it was then that the conftitution was me! 
accurately defined and afferted. His arguments ttrike us as perfetiy § 
conclufive, and fhew that the introdu&ioa of foreign troops into thi 
country, without the confent of parliament, is contrary both to te 
letter and the fpirit of our conftitution. He fates, and he ftates truly, 
* that without the confent of parliament foreign forces within this king: 
dom are only a rabble of itrangers, fabje& to the common law, under 
the execution of the peace officers of the county where they may make 
their appearance; and to the ftatute law refpe@ting riotous afiemblies 
if they collect together. That, if the parliament affent to their ftay, 
they can neither be maintained, quartered, por difciplined by militaty 
punifament, without a {pecial act for that purpofe ; and that nemhe 
can they be employed in their military capacity, cccupy any pol, ¢ 
parrifon any town, without a previous repeal of the claufe in the ade 
jettlement touching aliens, holding offices under the crown.’ In oil 
opinion, the naticn cannot be too jealuus on this fubje&t; if the roye 
prerogative really be fuch as to juitify or legalize the introduction ¢ 
any number of foreigners, the confequence might be that, in bi 
times, wicked minifters might call in fuch a military force as wl 
be able to quarter and maintain itfelf without the authority of patil 
ment, or in defiance of its aéts; and then it would be too late to # 
that fuch prerogative ought to be conttitutionally reftrained or abando 
by aclear and explicit declaration of the legiflature on that head. 
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AMERICA. 

Art. 29. A Mefage of the Prefisent of the United States to Congrefs re- 
lative to France and Great Britain, delivered December 5» 1793- 
With the Papers therein referred to. ‘To which are added the 
French Originals. Publifhed by Order of the Houfe of Repre- 
fentatives. Svo. pp,103. 33. Printed at Philadelphia; But- 
terworth, London. 

This collection of ftate papers reflects very great honour on the 
minifters of the United States of North America. Placed by the 
war in a fituation the moft embarrafiing, preffed on different fides by 
memorials and remonftrances from the agents of Great Britain and 
France, they appear to have conducted themlelves with confummate 
prudence and the molt {crupulous impartiality. In the perfon of M. 
Genet, the miniiter plenipotentiary from the French republic, they 
had to deal with a man who carried the ideas of the power an- 
nexed to his office to the moft extravagant lengths: who pretended 
to exercife in fome meafure fovereign authority within the limits of 
the American government ; queftioned ia maay refpects the légality 
of the meatures purfued by the Pretident of the United States; ven- 
tured to afcertain the line drawn by the federal conititution between 
the fupreme and the executive powers, and preiumed to charge the 
chief magiltrate, General Wathington, with having tran{grefled it; 
threatened to appeal from his decifions to the people at large; and, 
finaily, did not fcreple to fay, in a leiter to the fecretary of ftate, 
Mr. Jefierfon, that the affected impartiality of the American govern- 
ment was, in truth, a partiality to the Englith. The minifers of the 
United States, though fuch proceedings were highly provoking, and 
would well have warranted meatures of refentmept, perfevered ina 
line of conduét marked with the moit digaifed moderation, and at 
the fame time with a firm and tnfihaken adherence to what they con- 
ceived to be their duty. 

Various accounts, during the la winter, led us to apprehend that 
a rupture between Great Britain and America was at no very great 
diftance. A perufal of the papers now under our confideration con- 
vinced us that thefe accounts were unfounded, and that a rupture be- 
tween America and France was an event at one time much more likely 
to happen; for we find that Citizen Genet, in a letter very much in 
the ftyle of a manifeito, and dated, New York, Sept. 18, 1793, 
brings precifely fuch charges againft Gen. Wathington’ as he would 
have fet down as the grounds for hoftilities, had his letter been a de- 
claration of war. <* { will tell you then, without ceremony, (fays he,) 
that I have been extremely wounded, Sir, 1{t, That the Prefident of 
the United States was in a hurry, before he knew what I had to tranf- 
mit to him on the part of the French republic, to proclaim fenti- 
ments, over which decency and friendfhip fhouid at leaft have drawn 
aveil, 2d, That he did not fpeak to me at my firit audience, but 
of the frieadfhip of the United States towards France without faying a 
word to me, without announcing a fingle fentiment on our revolu- 

tion : while all the towns from Charletton to Philadelphia had made 
the air refound with their moft ardent withes for the French republic, 
34, That he had received and admitted to a private audience, before 
my arrival, Noailles and Talon, known a gents of the French counter- 
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revolutionifts, who hive fince had intimate relations with two mem. 
bers of the federal government. 4th, That this firit magiitrate of a 
free people decorated his parlour with certain medallions of Caper and 
his family, which ferved at Paris as fignals of rallying.” 

There are, inthis letter, feveral other heads of accufation, which we 
do not mean toenumeratc: but, in fupport of our opinion that France 
and America were at one time almoft on the eve of a rupture, we will 
quote a paffage from another letter from the French plenipotentiary to 
Gen. Clinton, governor of the ftate of New York, dated, New York, 
Nov. 23d, 1793. 

To make the quotation the more intelligible, we mui inform our 
readers that Gen. Clinton had, two days before, communicated to 
Citizen Genet a letter from the fecretary at war, which ftated it to be 
the fenfe of the Prefident of the United States, that the Carmagnole, 
then fitting out in the Delaware by the French to cruize as a pri- 
vateer, fhould be entirely divetted of her warlike equipments.—Citi- 
zen Genet thus exprefles himfelf in his anfwer: 

«© The frefh requifitions which have lately been tranfmitted to you 
refpecting the {chooner Co/umbia, formerly called the Carmagnole, are 
only a continuation of the fyitem which has been obferved towards 
me, from the very commencement of my miflion, and which evident- 
ly appears to be calculated to bafile my zeal, to fill me with difguft, 
and to provcke my country to meafures dictated by a juft rejentment, which 
would accomplifh the withes of thofe whofe politics tend only to dif- 
unite America from France, the more eafily to deliver the former 
into the hands of the Englifh.’’ 

We will difmifs this collection of papers with one remark,—that 
Citizen Genet is a mott ftriking inflance of the aftonifhing change 
effected in the minds of Frenchmen by the late revolution. This 
gentleman, now fo violent an encmy to éizgs, was, from the age 
of twelve years, brought up about the court of Verfailles, in the 
office of the minifter for foreign affairs; was employed by the King in 
a public capacity for feven years at the courts of Berlin, Vienna, and 
Peterfburgh ; and enjoyed, in a diftinguifhed manner, the patronage 
of his royal mafter and his confort. Under what denomination is his 
prefent conduct to be placed? That of heroic patriotilm? or, what? 
Let our readers decide. Sh 

AFFAIRS OF IRELAND. ’ 
Art. 30. Letters to the {Inhabitants of the Town and Lord/ip of Newry 

By Jofeph Pollock, Eig. 8vo. pp.211. 3s. fewed. Byrne, 

Dublin; Sewell, London. 1793. 

This gentleman had a confiderable fhare in framing the refolutions 
of the famous mecting of delegates from the volunteers of Ireland, 
holden at Dingannon in the year 1782, which led the way to the 
emancipation of Ireland from the authority of the British parliament; 
and he accepted a delegation from the inhabitants of Newry to meet 
other delegates from the counties and principal towns of the province 
of Uliter, fummoned to affemble at Dungannon in the month of 
February 1793, for the purpofe of devifing the beft means of reform- 
ing the abuics that had crept into the conftitution. ‘Lhe moft im- 
portant refolation, which was carried at this fecond Dungannon meet- 
ing, was as foilows:—** That the above committee (a committee of 

8 thirty- 
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thirty-one perfons, empowered by a preceding refolution to call pro- 
vincial meetings of delegates,) be authorized to communicate with 
the other provinces of this kingdom, at this important crifis, and to 
concert proper means of calling a xational convention, at a future day, 
fhould circumitances render fuch a meeting unavoidably neceffary.”— 
Jcwas this refolution, and a rumour that, in confequence of it, a nation- 
al convention was to meet fome months after at d¢//one, a town ftand~- 
ing nearly in the centre of Ireland, which lately induced the parliament 
ot that kingdom to pafs the famous ac making it penal in any body 
of men, not recognized by the conttitution, to ailembie as repre- 
fentatives of the people, or of any part of the people. Mr. Pollock, 
it ems, was confidered by his fe!llow-delezates at this fecond Dun- 
gannon meeting as too ariftocratical; and the propoiitions, which he 
moved there, were on that account rejected. He retorts on them, 
and on the Dublin Society of United Irifhmen, that the oppofition 
given to him was the confequence of his known attachment to the 
conttitution, which they wifhed to pull down under pretence of ree 
forming it, and to ereét in its ftead a republic founded on the prin- 
ciples of the wildeit French democracy. 

We will not enter enter into what may be confidered as merely /ocal 
politics and difputes: but we cannot be indifferent to meafures which 
may affect the general tranquillity of Ireland, becaufe it 1s intimately 
connected with that of England and of the Britith empire at large. In 
this point of view, we muit fay that Mr. Pollock’s letters are ot great 
importance, as they fhew that Ireland was laft year at the very eve of 
acivil war, and point out what are ftill the fentiments and withes of a 
very numerous and active body of men in the province of Ulfter, re- 
fpecting the political itate of that kingdom. He fays that his pro- 
politions were rejected becaufe they were thought too milky. That 
our readers may judge of their milkine/s, we will infert one of them; 
in which Mr. P. meutions war as an event which might arife out of 
the means of redrefs that he propofed — 

* That we think too highly of the power and refources of a people, 
at once united, determined and wife, not to believe, and believing, 
we think it neceffary, at this peculiar crifis, to DECLARE, that this 
nation is far indeed from being reduced to the detperate alternative, 
Of unlimited Jubmiffion or anarchy and war. We think that a redrefs 
of thefe grievances may be obtained, and that fpeedily, 4y means 
equally peaceable and Jafe—by means, which levy no war, which 
threatea no commotion, which offer not even a conitructive violence 
to authority; [and from which, if war cou/d arife, it would be the 
open, undifguiled, and unprovoked war of a@ minificr, or a cabal, 
egainf? TAE PEOPLE—a war which would unite all hearts, and raife 
every arm, in favour of freedom—a war to which mercenaries would 
be unequal, under which treafuries would fink, and in which conqueft 
iticlf would, to the furviving defpots, be ruin.]—T'he means, we think, 
are thefe ;—addrefles to the People, petitions to his Majefty and Par- 
lament, framed by {uch meetings as raay appear belt qualified to ex, 
plain, and procure attention to, public grievances ;—and by affocia- 
tions of tne people, ufing that private and perfonal liberty which the 
Jaw cannot, without cealing to be law, deny them—the liberty of 
chufng 
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chufing what commodities they fhall individuaily conlume, what de. 
fcription of perfans they fhail, on certain occalions in the commerce of 
life, individually employ, e: courage, a and ho'd intercourfe with, and 
what fupport they thall, by their habits of expence, contribute to she 
revenue, OF tO tue current expences of adminifiration.’ 

The foirit of repul blicaniim feems, for the moment, to be at ref in 
Ireland, but to be } by no means extinguifhed; it will depend on the 
events of the prefent campaign, whether it will be again called forth 
into activity, or fuftered to ficep on till {ome more favourable Oppor- 
tunity occur to roufe it from its repote. 

Mr. ?. appears, from thefe letters, to be a very powerful writer, 
and extrem ely happy in many of his expreflions and aliufions, He 
cenfures, in nervous terms, the Society of United {rifhmen, for 
adopting phrafes from the French conventioniis, fuch as National 
Guards, Liberty and Eouality, Fraternize, Primary Affemblies, 
Oryan, Organization, Citizen Soldiers, &c. 

We will make one more extraét from thee letters, which we give 
asa {peci: “ n of found political advice, conveyed in exprefiions the mot 
map pily chofen, and the molt forcible : : 

That a fingle complicated machine (I fhall call it) of this kind 
fhould be underftood in all its parts by any man living, or even in 
many ofins parts, by one out of a hundred of thofe who. pats for men 
themfelves, “* becaufe God mace them,”’ and they walk upon two, and 
gothrough the ordinary functions of life better belike than mott of our 
politicians and philofophers, is juft about as probable as that the mull. 
horfe fhou'd underftand the whole machinery which, blind or blind. 
folded, he contributes to move, or that a mite, having traverfed or 
eat its cheefe, fhould defcribe the Af geet and ules of the uni- 
verie.—if to order and direct well, and to prepare for Jelf-direction, a 
fingle human being requires knowledge, powers perleverance, and a 
benevolent integrity far above common,—wz¢o és he that is fit to lay 
down, or in many refpects to judge of, even {mail parts of a plan that 
is to govern a multitude of {uch beings?—Which of us, not having 
ftudied or practifed any mechanical art or occupation, pretends to 
work at it?—To contiruet an Orrery,—to proportion the powers 
and regulate the movements of a watch ?--To explore the depths of 
chemiitry, or to apply this chemiltry to medicine, to agriculture, or 
to our manufactures, &c.?— Which of us pretends to furgery without 
having attended diffections ; or cures the difeafes of the body without 
knowing what the body is? Is the mechanifm, the fcience of 
mind, or Of man, an obje& of lefs ftudy or difficulty, than the pro- 
perties of inanimate matter, or the feparate parts of the animal 

‘body ?—Should we not know the macerials of this delicate machine, 
a people, their forms, magnitude and capacities, before we attempt 
to put yem together, or to judge of them when put together! —If 
the machine appzar out of order, fhould we not be acquainted with 

its true theory, with the ufe and coynecFiox of all its parts, before we 
pretend to find out the feat, the caule, or the cure of the diforder?-- 

What fhould we fay of the unhappy clown, who after gaping about a 
while in a mill or a fteam-engine, fhould take offence at the dirty eil 
that leffened the friction in one part, the flow of water which pre- 
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vented its taking fire in another, or, feized with a fpirit of practical 
criticifm, fhould creep into « correr of the machinery, and pulling 
away fome check, flay, Ov reguiaior, -ufelefs in his mind, ora clog on 
the work — fhould fet all in a thundering commotion about his ears?— 
is amazements and mifchances in the experiment, if not too ferious, 
might furnifh fome not uninitructive buffoonery fora pantomume.-- How 
he might be buffeted by this arm or that of the machine, — be itarted 
trom a {pring-board and mect a fp.inter, be caugit up and tattered 
by this dyer, and landed a Jans-cilotie into that hopper,—be borne 
round or aloft on this or that wheel, and efcape, by miracle, at 
length, foufed into a boiler or fhot through a window into the water- 
courfe | This might be fport, if a few candle-inuffers were ready 
to catch our hero in a good blanket. Not fo perhaps the rafh tam- 
pering with @ conjtitution, ‘The removal of a part, to vulgar appre- 
heafion infignificant or injurievs, may have fuch confequences to the 
whole maciine, that he who brings not to the tafk of reform fome- 
thina of difidence if not awe on his mind, is either little to be trufted 
utterly unfit for the tafkk.—He has not knowledge enough t3 know 





1is own ignorance, or he has not integrity enough to be cautious of 

doing milchie!.’ 

We mutt repeat that we confider tiis pamphlet as very interefting 
to the political obierver. Sh. 
LAW. 

Art. 31 The Trial of Archibald Hamilton Rowan, Efq. on an Informa- 
tion filed, ex Oficio, by the Attorney General, for the Diftribution 
of aLibel; wich the fubfequent Proceedings thereon. Containing the 
Areunients of Couniel, the Opinion of the Court, and Mr. Rowan’s 
Addrets to the Court at full. Svo. pp. 163. 3s. 6d. Kearfley. 
Wir. Rowan had an information filed againft him by the Attorney 

General for publithing a ‘ libel addreifed from the Society of United 

lrifimen at Dublin, to the volunteers of Ireland.’ It was ftated by 

the Attorney General, that this libel was ** malicioufly intended to 
excite, among the fubjects of this realm [Ireland] difcontents, dif- 
affeAion, and difloyalty to the hing and government, and to raife very 
dangerous feditions and tumuilts ;—to incite the fubjects to attempt, by 
force and with arms, to make alterations in the government, and to 
overturn the conftitution,”? &c. &c. This caufe was very ably argued 
by the counfel, more particularly by Mr. Curran, who was retained 
by the defendant, and who did a'l for his client which fplendid talents 
and animated eloquence could cffect; and it was very minutely con- 
fidered by the judges.—The jury returned a verdict of guilty, and 
the court pronounced fentence that the defendant <‘* do pay to his 
Majefty a fine of sool. and be imprifoned for two years, to be computed 
from the 2gih of january 1794, and until that fine be paid; and to 
find fecurity for his good behaviour for feven years, himfelf in the 
fum of zoool. and two fureties in 1000]. each.’??—Mr. Rowan has 
fince efcaped from prifon; and is fuppofed to have taken fanQuary on 
the continent.— The newlpapers have endeavoured to account for 
Mr. Rowan’s flight, by informing us that a frefa charge was in pre- 


paration againit him for HicH Treason. SR 
ve MEDI« 
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MEDICAL, &c. 

Art. 32. A Treatife on the Extraction of ihe Catara&. By Frederick 
Bifchoff, F. M.S. Oculift to his Majefty in the EleCtorate of Han- 
over, and to her Majcily in England. 8vo. pp.80. 3s. fewed. 
Nicol. 1793. 

Having given a brief general account of cataracts, their kinds and 
diagnoftics, Mr. Bilchof proceeds to the main fubject of his treatife ; 
which is a minute defcription of the operation of extraction, as prac- 
tifed by himfelf, illuftrated by plates of the inftruments employed, 
with the mode of applying them. Direétions for the after-treatment 
are fubjoined. ‘Lhe work may be ufefuily perufed by an operator, 
though it is probable that variations in the procefs will always fubfif, 
according to the habits and views of different operators. ‘The knife 
for dividing the cornea ufed by Mr. B. is that which was improved by 
Profeffor Richter of Gottingen, the conitruction of which he reprefents 
as a matter of great coniequence. Aik. 








Art. 33. Pharmacopeia Cellegii Regit Medicorum Edinburgenfis. 8v0. 
pp-254- 58. Doards. Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; Robinfons, 
London. 1792. 

"Though, in general, we are not advocates for fuffering thofe things 
to remain as theyeare which might be improved, merely through 
diflike of innovation, yet, when it is confidered that the Edinburgh 
colleze publithed a new and much-altered edition of their Difpenia- 
tory fo lately as 1783, we cannot but think it favours fomewhat too 
much of an inconfiderate love of change fo foon to iffue another. 
The principal reafon, probably, was the adoption of a new nomen- 
clature on the fame principles as thofe of the lait London Difpenfatory. 
Tn the catalogue of Materia Medica, we do not perceive much altera- 
tion. Some new articles are admitted, and a few are rejected, with 
the facility before exhibited. ‘he officinal preparations are chiefly 
the dame, differing only in title. pe 

THEOLOGY, &c. 

Art. 34. The Welth Freebolder’s Farewell Epifiles to the Right Rev. 
Samuel, Lord Bifbop, (lately cf St. Davia’s) now of Rochefler 3 in 
which the Unitarian Diffenters, and the Diffenters in general, are 
vindicated from the Charges advanced againft them in his Lord- 
fnip’s Circular Letter, on the Cafe of the Emigrant French Clergy; 
with a Copy of that Letter. S8vo. pp. 68. 3s.6d. Johnfon. 
To be filent under fuch charges as the circular letter figned Samucl, 

St. David’s, and dated, Loxdox, May 1793, adduces againft Diffent- 

ers, would be, im fact, to plead guilty. ‘Io prevent the imputation 

of guilt, and to repel what he deems an unprovoked aggreflion, is the 
defign of the W. F. in thefe farewell epiftles. We could have wifhed 
that the occafion of this reply had not exifted, or that the letter on 
which the W. F. oifers his ftriures could be proved to be fpurious ; 
for, allowing the Bp.to hate Diflenters as cordially as is pofiible, he 
has certainly not.chofen the fitteft time for fhewing his hatred. Po- 
lemical rancour dees not blend well with Chriftian charity ; nor is it 
neceffary to inflame our paflions and to aroufe our prejudices againf 
one fect, in order to induce us to compaflionate and to relieve the fuf- 
ferings 
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ferings of another. An Unitarian Diffenter muft be aftonifhed at fee. 
ing himfelf and his brethren unchriftianized, and tet up as objects of 

olitical abhorrence, in a letter recommending charity to the Emigrant 
French Clergy. On reading it, he may well exclaim Quis tam fcrreus 
ut tencat fe? The W.F. is very indignant, and, with boldnefs and 
energy, pleads the caufe of his Diffenting ciients. Much, however, as 
we admire his fpirit, we are perfuaded that his arguments would have 

roduced a more general effect, had they been tin¢tured with lefs anger. 
Warmth and pointed recrimination pleafe the writer, but mildnefs 
conciliates the reader. His remarks on Religious Sentiments — on Polis 
tical DoSrines—on the Notions of Rights and Preperty afcriled to Diffint- 
evs, and—on Views of Government, (the fubjects of thete letiers,) evince 
an enlightened, comprehenfive, and liberal mind ; and, if well conf- 
dered, they muft contribute to diffufe liberality into the minds ofothers, 
His ftatements appear to be made with great opennefs, and we are dif- 
pofed to fubfcribe to their truth. From fuch Diilcaters asthe W. KF. 
reprefents himfelf and his brethren to be, the Britifh Constitution has 


furely nothing to fear. Moo.y. 
J e 


Art. 35+. Furicu’s Accomplifoment of ‘the § cripture Prophe ics abridged 5 
wherein are contained many Things relative to the late lrench 
Revolution, &c. Svo. pp. 255. 3s. 6d. Goards. Robinfons. 
1793. ; — 

It is not wonderful that a paffage in Mr. Fleming’s trac on th 


Revelation of St. John fhould have excited attention, even to that 
remarkable degree which we know it cid about a yearago. De the 
explication which he offers of that part of the allegory true, or be it 
falfe, itis ftill remarkable that, writing at the very threfhold of this 
now concluding century, he fhould have exhibited a defcription fo ap- 
plicable to the prefent fate of France, and lave fixed it down to a few 
pattand fucceeding years:—Dut itis natural that an odfervation of 
this fact fhould prove a temptation to examine other comments on this 
my icrious book, and prefent parts of them to the puvite with the hope 
of attracting a general notice. Furicu is a name of eminence ;—as a 
man of religious virtue and fortitude he was certainly refpectable, as 
he is alio for his knowlege and learning :— but there are writers on the 
Revelation who are yet more confiderable. The great motive which 
induced him to the inquiry was natural and worthy; v=. a feafon of 
awfal perfecution, to which he was a witnefs, andin which he fhared. 
The oppreffions and miferies of France in the reign of the fuperfti- 
tious, unprincipled, and imperious Louis X{Vth were indeed horrid 
beyond defcription ; and they led this pious writer, ior the confola- 
tion and affifiance of himfelf and cthers, to examine with greater at- 
tention this part of the facred records. One inference which he drew 
from the experiment was, that the difmal tragedy ated by Louis 
and his wicked coadjutors was pointed out in thefe preditions. In 
the Larve? mentioned ch. xiv. he finds the reformation; in the winz- 
age, which fucceeds, he difcovers the ferecious perfeeution in which 
he was himfelfafufferer. He gives an animated account of thofe hy- 
pocritical and barbarous tranfactions, and adds feveral inf remarks to 
Prove their peculiar and fingular nature; which indeed was fuch as 
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abettors. Heexprefles his perfurfton that this perfecution was rhe 
moj! terrible ever feen, and that it is the Ja; preceding, in his view, 
the gradual downfall of anzichri? by the feparation of thofe kingdoms 
Which Rome had fo long kept in fubjeGtion, and of which he thought 
R probabie France would be the frit. Thefe are points with which 
we prefume not to intermeddle. 

The editor of this abridgment has not, in our opinion, much im- 
roved the original by the additions which he has thought proper oc- 
cafionally to infert; fome few cf which are lines of his Own, bnt 
many more are fromdifrerent writers, not always moit happily intro- 
duced. The filly tale of Selim Slim difgraces the whoie, Hj 
; 


MATHEMATICS, 

Art. 36. A complete Treatife ox Practical Mathematics; including the 
Nature and Ufe of Mathematical Inttraments, Logarithmic ‘Tables, 
Trigonometry, Vienfuration of Heights and Diitances, of Szrfaces 
and Solids, Land furveying, Gannery,; Gauging’, Aruficer’s Mea- 
faring, and Mifcellaneous Exercifes. With an Appendix oa Algebra. 
The whole conduéted cn the mott approved Plan, with proper Rules, 
and a Variety of fuiiable Examples to each Rule. Principally 
defigned for the Ufe of Schools and Acadeimies. By John Mac- 

regor, ‘Teacher of Mathematics, Edinburgh. 8vo. pp. 431. 
6s. 6d. Boards. Rovinfons. 

Mr. Macgregor’s work contains an ample collection of problems 
and examples, adapicd to the various fubjects which it comprehends. 
They are felected and arranved with judgment; and they will be 
found convenient and ufeful both for the direction of the teacher and 
the exercife of the Jearner. ‘To thofe who are employed in this de- 
partment of inftruction, it is almoit needlefs to cbferve that a work 
of this kind will prevent that expeuce of time and labour which would 
attend perpetual references to a number cf diitinét treatifes; and we 
may add that perfons of ingenuity and application will, in moft 
cafes, derive from it {vfficient information and affiftance, withcut 
having recourfe to any other help. ‘The author has, however, fre- 
quently availed himfelf of principles in geometry, and of properties 
of the conic fe&tions, which he has not demonttrated. His work isy 
as its title imports, a treatife on pra-7ical mathematics; and, there- 
fore, perfons who wifh to acquaint themielves with the theory, ou 
which many of the problems kere felected are founded, muft recur to 
other treatifes, in which the principles of mathematical feience are 


demonftrated. . Re-s 


Art. 37. An Introduction to Menfuraticn, containing Geometrical 
Problems, Defcription and Ufe of Mathematical Iniiruments, 
Mathematical Tables, Plane Trigonometry, Menfuration of 
Heights and Diftances: With a Variety of Examples wrought at 
large ; principally defigned fcr the Ufe of Schools and Academies. 
By Jobn Macgregor, Teacher of Mathematics, Edinburgh. 8vos 
pp- 118. 33.61. Boards. Robinfons. 

With refpect to this treatife, it will be fufficiont te apprize our 
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POETRY. 


The Pindaric Difafer; or the Devil Peter’s bef Doétor. 


‘rt. 38. 
et, Sold by 


A fale. By Paul Pungent, Efg. 4to. pp. 15. IS. 


all Bookfeliers. 1793. ca 
An aukward attempt at turning the fhafts of ridicule, which Peter 


Pindar manages with fo much envied dexterity, againft Peter himfelf, 
The Coalition; or the Opera rehears’d, a Comedy, in 
Three AGts. By the Editor of the Spiritual Quixote. vo. as. Gd. 
Dilly, &c. 1794. 
° e - : b . 1 
We cannct give a better account of this work than by copying the 
advertifement of the ingenious author : 
‘ The true hittory of the following performance will be the bef 


- 


anology for this atgempt of the author’s in the dramatic line, fo fo- 


Art. 39- 


reign to his profeflion, and for which his retir’d fituation may icem to 


render him not fufficiently qualified. 

‘ The opera aliuded to (of Echo and Narciffus) had been fet to 
mufic without the author’s knowledge, by an ingenious mutfician at 
Bath, and was performed at the upper rooms there, under the patron 
age of alady of qu-lity, with confiderabic expence ; in hopes of re- 
imburiing himfe!f therefore, the mulician importun’d the author to 
add the comic part, with a view to bringing 1t on a London theatre 3 
but this was not jo eafily accomplifhed.— It lay two years in the ma- 
nager’s hands, whe, whatever its merit cr cemerit might be, faid it 


would not anfwer the mutician’s end. —The author now gives it to 
the public, as a beggar, when he has no further ufe for them, leaves 


his tatter’d exuviz on the public road, if haply they may be of 
fervice to fome poorer devil than himfe!f. ‘There are one or two cha- 
raters which were thought by the author’s friends to be tolerably 
drawn; they are taken trom the middie ranks, and domettic life, 
rather than from the faflnonable circles with which he docs not pree 
tend to have been much converfant.’ 

We prefume not to inquire into the motives of the manager ofa 
London tueatre for rejecting the work before us :— perhaps he might 
have been dilpleaied by the fimplicity of the plot; or it is not impof- 
fidie that in this cafe, as in many others, he made a facrifice of his 
own judgment to the prefent take of the town :—but if we may be 
alowed to fpeak, in a cate of this kind, as Judges of literary merit, 
we cannot refufe to our author the praife which he fo well deferves 
for Lis juft delineation of chara&cr, for his art of rendering domeftic 
and familar {cenes interefting, and, above all, for his eafy and unaf- 
fected flow of witand hamour. In anage like this, when almof every 
qpecies of writing is disfigured by aiectation, it appears to be the pe- 
culiar felicity of the author of the {piritual Quixote to copy all his 
{cenes from mature: which he exhibits to his readers without any em 
beilifaments derived from falfe ref§${ment, or that fentimental flip- 
pancy which feems to be the chief*merit of fome of our modern co- 
Inedies. The dialogue, in the comic {fcenes, is natural, lively, and 
cafy ; and, in the ferious part, (which, properly {peaking, is che opera,) 
the verfification is uncommonly harmonious. For vigour of fentiment, 
the piece may at Ieaft vie with any Ita‘ian compofitions of that fort ; 


aud it comains as much good fenfe, we believe, as the author intended ; 
perhaps 
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perhaps as much as ought to enter into the compofition of an opera.—~ 
With the concluding lines of the operatic part, we fancy our readers 
will not be difpleafed: but we mut premife that they are utter’d by 
the Granv Cuorus on hearing of the death of Narciflus; 


‘ Hence ye haughty fwains, beware 

How you flight the modeft fair, 

Whofe unwary, artlefs breatt, 

Is by virtuous love poffefs’d, 

Shun the harlot’s lewd embraces, 

Their treacherous fmiles and wanton graces, 

But the felf-admiring youth 

Deaf to innocence and truth, 

Whofe whole thoughts himfelf employs, 

Who conteinns chaite Hymen’s joys, 

Soon or late thaill vengeance prove, 

For beauty fcorn’d, and flighted love.’ Ban....r 
if art Sonsry 

NOVELS. 


Art. 40. Selima, or the Village Tale. 12m0. 6 Vols. 198s. 
Boards. Hookham. 
Too that clafs of general readers whole chief obje& is to kill 
time, it may be in itfelfia fufficient recommendation of a novel, that 
it is a long itory. Thole, however, who have but few idle moments 
to devote to amufement, may be glad, before they fit down to fix 
volumes, to be informed whether the pleafure or the improvement to 
be expected from them is likely to be a fair equivalent for the hours 
that mult be fpent in the perefal.. To fuch an inquiry we fhould, in 
tue prefent cafe, hefitate in giving an affirmative anfwer; not be- 
caufe we deem this novel deftitute of merit, but becaufe we do not 
find it diftinguifhed by thofe marks of fuperior genius which alone can 
give an author of this clafsa right to demand attention. ‘The fory is 
not barren of incident ; and, toward the catattrophe, it becomes intereft- 
ing: but it is not, throughout, contrived and arranged with that art 
which is requifite to excite and preferve an eager curiofity. A fe- 
condary tale is interwoven, which hangs as a dead-weight on the 
principal narrative. In order to produce the neceflary furprize at the 
clofe, fome highly improbable circumftances are introduced ; for ex- 
ample :—Selima, whofe charatter is throughout rather of the difcrect 
than the highly romantic caft, is made to refufea happy conneétion 
with the nephew ofher patronefs, after that lady’s death, on no other 
ground than an apprehenfion that, were fhe living, her pride might 
be hurt by the marriage. ‘The characters, both in high and low life, 
thovgh not unnatural, have Jittle prominence of feature and boldnefs 
of expreffion. No great variety either of fentiment or of refleétion is 
introduced ; and the language, though eafy, never rifes into ele- 
gance. ‘The utmoit praife, which we can in juftice beftow. on this 
work, is that it may prove very acceptable to thofe who read 
novels chiefly for the fake of the ftory ; that it may be perufed with- 
out the imalleft hazard of leaving any unfavourable moral imprefiion ; 
and that it may even furnith the young and unexperienced with ufe- 
ful cautions re{pecting their conduct in life. E. 
o* 
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Art.41. The Hiftory of Philip Waldegrave, 12m0. 2 Vols, €s3 
Boards. ‘T. Evans. 1793. 

Works of fiction, in order to command attemion, muft fo farearry 
their narrative beyond the ordinary occurrences of life, and muft be 
written with fuch a degree of animation, as to awaken curiofity and 
excite emotion, ‘To render a tale interefting, it is not enough that it 
is natural. The prefent work differs much from the generality of 
novels: it does not abound in plot, intrigue, and furprifing incidents ; 
and, if its Ample fory incite the reader to purfue it, his attraction mutt 
centre in the converfations which are epifodically introduced :—in 
thefe, the writer pafles judgment on eminent characters, on literary 
productions, on painting, and on feveral other fubjects ; and little ob- 
jection can be made to the propriety of his remarks, though they are 
too general to be very initruétive. Credit is, however, due to him 
for his departure from the general flippancy and nothingne/s of modern 
novelewriting, and for the pains which he has taken to vindicate Mil- 
ton, Addifon, and Thomfon, from the oblogquy which has been catt 
oa their charaéters by certain eminent critics, who difapproved of their 


political principles. FE. 


Art. 42. The Wanderings of Warwick. By Charlotte Smith. 12mo. 
4s. Bell. Oxford-ftreet. 1794. 

The talents of this lady for novel-writing are io well known to the 
public, that it might be fufficient to fay of this {mall produlion, (a 
mere fupplement to the former novel of the old Manor Houfe*,) that 
it will not difcredit the pen of the author :—but to this general praife 
we fhall add that the ftory is not only interefting but infteuctive ; firii, 
to the married, whom it cautions, by a ftriking example, not to give 
way to jealoufy on flight fufpicions; and, fecondly, to the fingle, 
whom it warns of the danger of fuffering affection to attach itfelf to 
2n unworthy objeét. In the courfe of the ftory, Mrs. Smith has not 
neglected to introduce, after her ufual inanner, fuch mifcellaneous 
reflections on interefting topics, and fuch accounts of real characters, 
as every intelligent reader will think a {ufficicat compenfation for a 


fhort interruption of the fictitious narrative. EB. 


Art. 43. The Dupe, a Modern Sketch. 12mo. 2Vols. ss. fewed. 
Debrett. 

* If ignorance, (fays the motto to this novel,) he confidered as 
originating in a deficiency of mental powers, it cannot be deemed a 
Proper object of ridicule; but if we are warranted in the idea, that it 
commonly {prings from indolence grafted upon pride, a degraded 
underftanding deferves cenfure even more than a perverted one.””— 
We admit the propriety of the obfervation; and we think it a full 
juftification of the writer in attempting the delineation of a charaéter, 
which is not infrequent among thofe infignificant mortals who have 
been fo bufy in getting money that they have never had time to learn 
how to ufe it, and are therefore no better than prowiders, to feed the 
prodigality or vanity of any fpendthrift, male or female, into whofe 
hands they may happen to fall. Such is the Dupe here exhibited ; 
and, had the writer confined himfelf to his leading defign, it is pro- 
bable, from the comic ftrokes interfperfed through the work, that h 








* See Rev, vol. xi. p. 150. 
Rev. May, 1794, I would 
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would have written two entertaining volumes :—but he has almoft en- 
tirely deftroyed the effeét of his tketch, by grouping with the main 
figures many others, which have fcarcely the mot diltant relation to 
thém, and which are only brought in by pairs to fall in love with each 
other, and to fill up the picture. E. 


FAST-DAY SERMONS and TRACTS, Feb. 28. 


Art. 44. A plain Defence of the prefent War. Preached at the Ca. 
thedral Church of Winchelter. By the Rev. Edmund Poulter, 
M.A. 4to. 1s. Cadell. : sad 
Preachers too often exercife their ingenuity in deducing quidlibet ex 

quolibet. Mr. Poulter finds, in his text, (faiah lvii. 21.) what the 

dacred writer furely never intended to affert, nor even fo much as to 
indinuate ; viz. that the wicked were never to enjoy external peace ; 
and of courfe, as it fhould feem, the war againit our unnatural enemies, 

(fo Mr. P, calls them,) is not to be reprobated : but, had Mr. P. read 

the verfe preceding his text, he muft have perceived that it did not 

apply to his purpofe, and that the prophet had only in his view the 
agitations of a troubled confcience. Mr. P. takes much ftronger 
ground than.his text puts into his poffeffion, by ftating the French 

{yftem as univerfal worldly perfecution. To prove this would indeed 

be to vindicate the war. Moy. 


Art.45. The Sentiments and Condu becoming Britons in the prefent 
» ConjunGure. Preached in the Church of Canongate, Edinburgh, on 
the General Faft, Feb. 27. By Rob. Walker, F.R. S.E. 8vo, 
pp. 45. Creech, Edinburgh. 
. Mr. W.,. in common with moft preachers on thefe occafions, confi- 
ders both actual and impending public calamities qs circumftances in- 
tended by Providence to aroufe finful nations to repentance ; and he 
exhorts the people of this land to liften to thefe divine calls to morality 
and religion, while, in fafety amid their native fields and cities, they 
hear, and only bear, of the wide defolation of war in other iands. 

He invites his hearers to contraft the Britifh Conftitution with 3 
Government éy Revolutions, and afks them whether d/ood can be ex- 
pended in a worthier caufe than in refifting the attempts of thofe who 
would rob us of the bleflings of time and of the profpeéts of eternity ? 

To fecure the bleflings of time from the threatened deftruction of an 
enemy may juftify the ufe of the fword: but, fince the profpetts of 
eternity cannot be dimmed by worldly violence, where is the necefiity, 
for reforting to war for their prefervation? Chriftianity allows na 
weapons, but fuch as are d/ocdle/s, to be employed either in the propa- 
gation or the defence of its do¢trines. Yp 


Art. 46. By the Rev. John Johnfon, M.A. Retr of Great Parns 
don, Effex. 4to. 1s. Rivingtons. 

From the words of the text, Prov. xxiv. 21. the preacher, as might 
naturally be expected, warmly recommends to his hearers the moft 
zealous loyalty, dutiful obedience, and peaceable fubmiffion to the 
King, &c. and the utmoft abhorrence of the French. He inveighs, 
with great indignation, againft thofe who ¢ are given to change ;’ and 
abferves that * a reftlefs {pirit of complaint, an eager defire of no- 
velty, ill concealed ynder an afeéted regard to necefjary reform, too 


frequently proceeds from a want of all religious and virtuous prin- 
ciples, 
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ciples, and is the common offspring of ambition or avarice.’— We 
hope that Mr. Johnfon does not really deem thus harfhly of all thofe 
who advife us to keep our political vineyard in due order, and not 
to fuffer it to be over-run with weeds and briars: * 
Art.47. National Calamities Tokens of the Divine Di/pleafure. Preached 

at the Meeting-houfe, Dean-ftreet, Tooley-ftreet, Southwark. By 

William Button. §Svo. 6d. Trapp. ) 

To check abounding iniquity, to quicken religious profeflors to 
f-lf-examination, and to convince the world that Diffenters are not 
enemies to the prefent government of this country, as fome have re- 

refented them, are the profeffed objects of the preacher, in this ferious 
difcourfe, from Jer. viil. 6. Moo.y. 
Art. 48. A Difcourfe occafioned by the National Faff, Feb. 28, 1794+ e 

By W. Fox. 8vo. 3d. Gurney. 

« What haft thou to do with peace?”? {aid Jehu to the meffenger of 

oram; and * what haft thou to do with religion, and particularly 
with the. Chriftian religion?’’ fays Mr, William Fox, by this difcourfe, 
to the minifter, ‘* that thou fhouldft appoint a /af#?”? He does not fay 
this in fo many words: but his direét attack on political morality, 
which he would denominate contra-morality, fully implies it. He ex- 
preffes furprize at feeing war-loving and war-waging ftatefmen fo 
very defirous of turning the attention of the people to the Chriftian 
religion, which preaches peace: but he ceafes to wonder, on reflecting 
that this fame religion ftrongly inculcates fubmiffion to the powers that 
be. Itdoes not appear, however, fays Mr.W., Fox, that this is laid dowr 
in more general terms than fubmiffion to parents; yet no one will 
contend, on this ground; for an unqualified obedience to them. After 
fome well-managed and fprightly arguments, he ferioufly concludes 
againft affluming Chriftianity as a form, or countenancing civil go- 
vernors in affociating it with their political crimes. Deo 


SINGLE SERMONS, 
Art. 49. Preached before the Univerfity of Cambridge. Nov. s, 
1793. By Edward Pearfon, B.D. S8vo. 6d. Deighton. 

Political duties being as liable to mifapprehenfion as any cther, 
this preacher is of opinion that they cannot be unfit topics for pulpit 
eloquence. In this perfuafion, he addreffes his hearers in their civil 
capacity, endeavouring to fhew the great danger of attempting to fub- 
vert, by violence, any eftablifhed government; and he vindicates the 
Revolution from the objections that might be drawn from this general 
principle. Deo 
Art. 50. Preached before the Univerfity of Cambridge, Jan, 30, 

1794. By Edward Pearfon, B.D. 8vo. 6d. Deighton. 

The doétrine and tendency of this judicious and temperate difcourfe 
may be gathered from the following extrac: 

‘ While the fupreme magittrate and his minifters govern according 
tothe laws, refiftance to them is the fame as refiftance to the legifla- 
ture. When they do mot, obedience is a duty on no other ground than 
that of immediate utility. If, indeed, the encroachments are fuch 
as involve no confequences of importance to the general welfare, in- 
dividuals ought to bear much, rather than hazard an interruption of 
the public peace, or the leffening of that reverence in others, which 

iz be 
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is fo neceflary to their ready obedience. But, if they are fuch as mae 
terially affect the interefts of the community, and are fo extenfively 
felt and acknowledged, as to afford the probability of a decided fupe- 
riority, refiftance is then as much aduty, as fubmiflion is in general. 
Of this, in the proceedings of our happy revolution, an inftance was 
exhibited, deferving the admiration of ages. ‘The fupreme magiftrate 
had, by the moft indubitable figns, evinced a determination to go- 
vern, not by the laws, but by his own will; and, though he might 
pofibly have m view only the good of his fubjects ; yet, as he was not 
the appointed judge of that good, andthe majority of the people were 
unwilling that he fhould be fo, his encroachments on the legiflative 
authority were legally and very juftly oppofed.’ 

This is not the common doétrine of the 30th of January fermons: 
but it is the only one under which /#éerty (a word that ftands for /ome- 
thing good, however it may have been proitituted and mifapplied,) can 
exiit, and by which the Revolution can be defended. Moy 


Art.51. The Man of Sin: preached at Spring Garden Chapel, 
January 26, and at Oxford Chapel, February 2, 1794, and pub- 
lifhed at the Requelt of both Congregations, By William Jones, 
M.A. F.R.S. 8vo. 6d. Rivingtons. 

Publifhed at the requeft of both congregations ! This is a figure of 
rhetoric, by which preachers often indulge themfelves in the liberty 
of putting the whole for a part. In the prefent cafe, what is called 
the congregation muft farely have been a very fmall number of it 
indeed! We cannot conccive it poffible that any part of a London 
audience, one or two old women, male or female, excepted, fhould 
requeft the publication of fach a compofition as the fermon before us. 

That we are right in our conjecture as to the defcription of perfons 
who approved this difcourfe, is evident from its complexion ; which 
is, throughout, of that caft in which old women in general take fuch 
delight, and which we have heard them defcribe by the epithets /n- 
awakening, foul-fearching, beart-rouzxing compofitions, It talks of 
nothing but ‘ figns and wonders, perplexity and diftrefs of nations, 
tumults and infurreétions, fins and diforders, upon a great feale, and 
of a new fpecies, difturbing the world, as ftorms agitate the wide 
waters of the fea;’ all which, fays the preacher, clearly indicate the 
near approach of Chrift’s fecond coming to judge the world, and the 
{peedy confummation of all things. 

St. Paul’s man of fin, (who, as the faithful and orthodox read and 
expound their Bibles, is to be revealed before the coming of that 

reat and terrible day,) Mr. Jones tells us, is fo clearly and unequi- 
vocally difplayed. at this moment in the neighbouring country, ¢ that 
the event brings its own interpretation of the Apottle’s prediction 
along with it; and little doubt can remain in the mind of any reader 
who has no reafon for fhutting his eyes againft the truth.’ * Now 
that the predidtion is felfilled, a child may fee farther than the moft 
learned could before;’ and thus a much difputed part of {cripture, 
which, till Mr. Jones took it in hand, was meat for ftrong men, is 
converted into milk for babes. By a few touches of his wonder- 
workitig pen, the apoffolical man of fin {tarts forth to view, as the po- 
etical man of fin did long before at the touch of Ithuriel’s {pear. 

After this deicription, the difcerning reader can be gt no lofs to de- 
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termine who they were that called for the publication of a fermon 
which, with Owen Glendower, can fay for itfelf : 
—— —— ** At my nativity 
The front of heaven was full of fiery fhapes 
Of burning creffets ; and at my birth 
The frame and huge foundation of the earth 
Shak’d like a coward.”’ 
To ddd to the effeét of “ his ftrong ftrokes,”’ ** hisdeep and awful 
afhes,’? as Mr. Whitaker would call them, (fee Rev. vol. lxviii. p. 
338, 339-) the preacher,—after playing off, to exprefs ourfelves in 
the words of the fame gentleman, ‘* the heavy artillery from the 
arfenal of heaven, the battering rams of the gofpel,’’ again{t the good 
old ladies’ hearts, —throws the veil of obfcurity over the remaining 
horrors of the fcene, and artfully leads them to conjecture that the 
worft is ftill behind: * The profpeéct here,’ fays he, * becomes too 


fhocking to be minutely delineated.’ 
Having thus worked up the imaginations of the honeft dowagers 


by the alarming reprefentation that, 
— ‘«¢ This world no longer was a ftage 

To feed contention in a lingering act ; 

But that one fpirit of the firit-born Cain 

Reign’d in ali bofoms,”’ 
he, with a mafter-ftroke, “* pufhes in at the open avenues of their 
hearts’? by calling on them ‘ to pray to God that, if fuch be the world 
now left to us, he would put an end to it ;’ and * would fhortly accom- 
plith the number of his elect and haften his kingdom :” 
‘« that, each heart being fet 

On bloody courfes, the rude fcene may end 

And darknefs be the buryer of the dead !”’ 

What female heart, verging on the brink of the grave, could hold 
out againft this? Poor old fouls! We think we fee and hear them, 
with their uplifted hands and eyes, piteoufly groaning in {pirit :— 
Lord! have mercy on us !—oh! oh! 

Had Mr. Jones chofen to ftop here, there would have been but 
little doubt of his carrying his point with the good ladies : however, to 
make all fure, before he difmiffes them, he warms their flomachs and 
chears their drooping hearts with a drop of comfort. A fly rogue $ 
he knows what he’s about.—‘** Ha, ha, ha! you can doit, fir; you 
can do it.”»——That the bribe, however, may not be fufpected, he ad. 
minifters it very cautioufly: * When the world hhall be in its laf 
agonies of fin and perturbation, and men’s hearts are failing them for 
fear; the fervants of Chrift are commanded to lift up their heads, 
and to look up, for their redemption draweth nigh. That the time 
is actually come, for the Chriftians of this generation to lift up their 
heads, it would be rafh to affirm, and perhaps weak to believe :’ 
[cautious!] * many ftrange things may intervene’ [rather alarming, 
and calculated not to let fear fubfide too foon 1] * yet thus far, I think, 
our perfuafion may extend with reafon; that all the fervants of God 
who now are, and fhortly will be, leaving this prefent world, may go 
toreft, under an affurance that their fepararion from the body will Z 
fhort: [comfortable!] ¢ a confideration which to our weak minds,’ 
[great addrefs here, in the preacher’s ranking himfelf as one of the 
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old women! our weak minds!] ¢ fubjeét to ftrong impfeffions from 
the ideas of time and place, may have its ufe in lefiening the fear of 
death ; and it is therefore worth encouraging,’ : 

After being brought into fuch a perilous fituation, and then con- 
duéed fafely through it; after being fet, as it were, on a pinnacle, 
overhanging the extreme edge of the precipice of damnation, and 
then fuddenly {natched from their uneafy ftation, and placed in fecu- 
tity *, when all around them, on account of that unparalleled pitch 
of wickednefs to which the world is now come, are on the point of 
being precipitated headlong ; if thefe old women had been fo ungrate- 
ful as not to have made the fmall return of afking for the publication 
of the difcourfe, we were going to fay, had not charity ftood in our 
way, they ovgt to be damned. 

This is the fecond time that Mr. Jones has given warning of the 
approaching end of the world. (See Rev. New Series, vol. ii. p..480.) 
It feems that he has here produced, on a part of his audience, (of what 
defcription we have attempted, from conjectures that appear to us 
highly probable, to point out,) fuch an effect, no doubt, as he wifhed. 
What effect, or whether any, was produced on the rett of congre- 

ation, we know not: but an effect, of a very different kind from that 
which the old women experienced, has been produced on us, and will, 
we think, be produced on the public by the printing of this difcourfe. 





* Mr. Jones, however, docs not bring off his Dowagers fo nobly 
as Milton does the hero of his Paradife Regained, from the pinnacle 
of the temple at Jerufalem. 

— ‘* Strait a fiery globe 

Of angels, on full fail of wing, flew nigh, 

Who on their plumy vans receiv’d him foft 

From his uneafy tiation, and upbcre, 

As on a floating couch thro’ the blithe air; 

Then in a flowery valley fet him down.” 
Indeed there is nothing noble in any part of the difcourfe. Confiders 
ed as a piece of compofition merely, it is as humble as it is in every 
other point of view. The ftyle is neither forcible, nor perfpicuous, 
nor correct. In page 21, we have the pait tenfe ufed inftead of the 
participle. * Sin and blafphemy of every kind—have overran the 
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** Were we to enter the lifts with every author who diffents from 
our judgment on his works, the debate on a fingle publication might 
become as tedious asa fuit in Chancery. In defending our original 
decifion, we fhould be under the neceffity of refating the arguments by 
which it was impeached: this would naturally lead to a iejoinders 
which moft probably would produce a fur-rejoinder; and thus reply 
would follow reply, till the public, no longer finding in our volumes 
that variety which firft attracied their patsonage, would throw them 
down with difguitt, and would .punifh our error by withdrawing that 
favour which it is equally our duty and our ambition to cultivate and to 
deferve. Let this ferve as an apology for our declining to enter the wide 
field of argument opened to us by the correfpondent who has fent us a 
letter, filling fixteen folio pages, in which he remonftrates againft 
One fiictures on his pamphlet in our review for March. We do not 
mention 
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mention the name of his work, nor his fignature which comprizes its 
becaufe his poftfcript leaves us in doubt whether he would not confider 
fuch an infertion as a breach of confidence: in all matters of doubt of 
this nature, we make it a rule to purfue the path which delicacy points 
out; fatisfied that, with fuch a guide, if we err, it muft be on the fafet 
fide. | 

In a review of avonymous publications, our judgment cannot be in- 
fluenced by prejudice, as far at leait as the authors are concerned ; for 
when they are completely unknown to us, we can have. no perfonal 
motive either for fhewing them favour, or for treating them with 
{everity. Juftice they havea right to expect at our hands; can we have 
any temptation to withhold it from perfons whom we do not know, and 
who have given us no caufe for reftentment? With regard to matters of 


mere abfiraét opinion, every man has aright to his own conclufions; — 


jt is our province to examine in what manner he maintains them, to 
point out the (trength or the weaknefs of his arguments, the confiftency 
or the inconfiftency of his principles, and the beauties or the blemifhes 
of his {tyle: but we do not prefume to eftablifh a flandard for afcer. 
taining which is the right fide of a political queftion; ftill lefs would we 
prefume to infinuate that whoever differs from us mutt neceffarily be 
wrong. When we cenfure an author, we aflign our reafons; if they be 
weak, Ais will be the triumph. An impartial public will judge between 
us, and decide with fairnefs ; it forms a court of appeal in the dernier 
refort; and to its decifions all mut bow. 

Though we are now addrefling a particular correfpondent, thefe ob- 
fervations will apply to others who may be in the fame predicament ; 
and will, we hope, relieve us from the tafk of giving feparate anfwera 
to the various applications from authors whom we may have had, or 
may again have, the misfortune to difpleafe by our criticifms. The 
gentleman, whom we have now more immediately in our contempla- 
tion, has certainly raifed himfelf in our eftimation by his letter; for he 
appears not to adhere pertinacioully to an opinion, merely becaufe he 
has once advanced it; it is evident that he wifhes to be right, and he 
therefore deferves to be fo. When we complimented his judgment, we 
were perfectly fincere ; and we did not mean to undermine the founda- 
tion of political merit, by adviling him to be on his guard againft: his 
imagination; judgment, and a lively fancy, are by no means incom. 
patible; they are often found in the fame perfon; and, when the latter 
is not fuffered to gain the afcendancy, it is inconccivable how it will vivify’ 
an argument, and captivate the underitanding of a reader or an auditor. 





++ We have received a fecond letter from 6a Suffolk Freeholder,’ come 
plaining that our anfwer to bis former one is * evafive and unfatisfactary,’ 
That he may have found it £ unfatisfattory,’ we do not doubt, becaufe 
it did not contain the required apology: but that it was * evalive,’ we 
pofitively deny; for it afferted, and we now repeat the affertion, that. 
** nothing could be more unlike the original (Mr. Fox’s fpeech) than the 


copy of it,on which it appeared that the Suffolk Freeholder had founded. 


his obfervations.”’ If this be ‘ eva/ve’ language in the opinion of our cor. 
refpondent, the fault is not with us; we know not another man who 
would defcribe it by fuch an epithet. The Suffolk Freeholder does not 


pretend that he was prefent when Mr. Fox deliveredthe fpeech in queftion ; 


and, therefore, it is not his own perfona! charaéter: for veracity that. is: 
at take, but that of the publication from which he derived his account 
of it. Is it not frange, then, that he thonld be fo tremblingly alive to 
what may affect the reputation of that avark 2 Surely he might have dif. 

gharged on if his refentment, and have thielded himfelf fromm imputa- 
tion, by obferving that he was not refponfible for the accuracy of the 
printed account of Mr, Fox's fpeech; hia comments having ten fuggeit. 
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ed to him not by what he had Aeard, but by what he had read. He 
has chofen, however, to take a different courfe; and, not contented 
with fhewing himfelf a fickler for the fidelity of the report of that 
fpeech, he ventures, with a degree of politene/s which places in a ftrong 
point of view the right that he has to call for apologies, to impeach the 
veracity of the witneffes to whom we referred, and who were the better 
able to give their teftimony with correQnefs, asthey did not derive their 
knowlege of the fpeech from a fecond hand, but were prefent when Mr, 
Fox delivered it. Their evidence, and we know it to be highly refpectable, 
is againft our correfpondent; he may as well, therefore, defift from his 
demand of * an ample apology for a falfe charge brought againft him,’ 
for he may be affured that we will not comply with it. If he thould 
perfevere in demanding it, he will find himfclf in the fituation of Owen 
Glendower, who could * call up fpirits from the vatty deep,” but 
could not make them come at his calling. For our part, we will not 
withhold juftice from the individual to whom it is due; nor will we be 
jntimidated into an acknowlegment of a wrong, when we are fully fas 
tisfied that we are in the right. 

Since, however, this correfpondent has done us the honour of re- 
fufing, info gentleman-like a manner, to rely on gur veracity, we propofe 
that, difregarding all the printed accounts of Mr. Fox’s {peech, as want. 
ing the authority of that Right Hon. Genitleman’s name, our cor- 
refpondent fhall apply to the fountain-head, viz. to Mr. Fox himfelf, 
and fhall lay before him the Suffolk Freeholder’s pamphlet, and the re- 
port of the debate on which it waa founded, together with our review 
of the former, and our cxplanation of it in our anfwer to the S. Free- 
holder’s firft letter; requefting Mr. Fox to declare ¢z which it is that he 
is fairly reprefented. Our correfpondent fhall pledge bimfelf to abide 
by Mr. Fox’s decilion; which, by the very nature of the cafe, muft be 
confidered as flowing from the belt authority; and we declare that, 
be it what it may, we will fubmit to it without farther appeal. If Mr. 
Fox fays that it is in our Keview that he has been mifreprefented, and 
that our attack on the Suffolk Freeholder’s pamphlet was built on 
a falfe foundation, the amende honorafle thail be made to both. On 
the other ‘hand, fhovld Mr. Fox de¢lare that we have fairly ftated 
his argument, atid that the pamphlet in queftion has grofsly mifrepree 
fented him, then we fhall expect from the Suffolk Freeholder an apology 

ropartioned to the pertinacity and peremptorinefs with which he has 
called for one from us. Should he decline this propofal, the world will 
know what to think of him; and we fall take no farther notice of his 
applications. 





t§t Amicus informs us that the “* Speculations on the Mode and 
Appearances of Impregnation in the Human Female,” [fee Review, 
vol. iii. p. 87.] which appeared without the author’s name, were 
written by Dr. Robert Coupar of Fochabers, N. Britain, and that the 
Doétor means to avow this performance in a new edition, now pre- 
paring for the prefs: in which his theory will be farther maintaiged, 
and much ftrengthened. 





It] The letter from our friendly medical grammarian is received ; 
but we have nct yet had leifure to pay fufficient attention to it. 
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